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A com- tion,” la- 
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Changing Thought, ucation, Literature, 
the New Economics, the Labor, Music, Pure Sci- 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 


The racy quality and high standard of the Library Review is 

indicated by the following tributes from distinguished men of 
letters and librarians 

MR. H. M. TOMLINSON writes 

a critical journal as I know 

ture and not commerce 


‘The Library Review is as quick and enjoyable 
It must be invaluable to librarians, for it serves litera 

DR. G. H. LOCKE of Toronto writes: “T believe even stronger than I did before 

in the Library Review and I enjoy reading it. 

DR. J. M. BULLOCH writes: 

it deals with them. 


“What I like about the Library Review is its 
Africa and the Indies writes 


catholicity, not only in point of the subjects which it deals, but in the way 
DR. G. PRATT INSH, author of The Company of Scotland Trading to 


At once sound and brilliant, expert and un- 
equivocal, the penetrating evaluations of contemporary literature published 
in the Library Review place it incontestably in the forefront. . . .” 

MR. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, Chief Librarian of Croydon, writes: 
“I should like to say how much I have appreciated the successive issues 
of the Library Review. 

creative in the best sense of the words 


Its editing appears to me to be cultured and 
. The articles have also been 
astonishingly good, and you are to be congratulated on the number of 
distinguished librarians and people interested in librarianship that 
you have induced to contribute to your pages. . . .” 
MR. ROBERT CRAIG, author of Campbell of Duisk and other 
books, writes: “By i iai 


“By effecting liaison between the writer, the pub- 
lisher, the librarian, and the general reading public, the Library 


so essential in these of all days, has given it an influence that 
intoxication. . 


cannot be ignored by those who desire stimulation without 


” 


Review has come to occupy a unique and most necessary posi- 
tion. The preservation of a high standard of literary integrity, 


Library Association, writes 


COLONEL J. M. MITCHELL, Secretary of the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust and Past-President of the 


I feel that the magazine 
purely literary reviews and the professional library 


undoubtedly fills with great success the gap between the 
journals. The fact that you have been able to pub- 


lish articles from contributors of the standing of 
Sir Frederic Kenyon and Doctor Locke is suf- 
ficient evidence that the Review has in a short 
space of time attained a very wide measure of 
recognition. . . .” 


* 
LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 
Subscription 8/— or $2.00 
Per Annum, Post Free 
PUBLISHED AT 54 MAIN ST 
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Getting Beyond Slogans 


William McAndrew 
writes in School and Society, April 7, 1934 | 


INTELLIGENT expectation would have been that the 
American Library Association would have devoted 
some of its Reading with a Purpose series to the new 
current problems. It has done better. It is bringing 
out a new battery: 





Exploring the Times 


attractive twenty-or-so-page booklets, each by an authority. The 
pattern of each of these volumes is that of a simple summary 
of the problem followed by titles and description of a few books 
which go into the matter more intensively. These are the titles 
of the essays I have read: 


Less Government or More? . . Brownlow & Ascher 
Living with Machines : ‘ ‘ : W. F. Ogburn 
Collapse or Cycle? : , , ; Paul H. Douglas 
World Depression, World Recovery . Harry D. Gideonse 
Meeting the Farm Crisis ‘ ‘ ; ’ J. H. Kolb 


Each book gives the author a pertinent biography. You pay 
25 cents each for these monographs, any five for $1.00.* They 
are all written with intent to give you both sides and to break 
up the American weakness for unthinking acceptance of slogans. 


* Quantity prices: 25, $4.50; 50, $6.50; 100, $11. 


American Library Association 


520 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
iD 
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The Publishers’ Post 





Scholastic has been added to the list of 
magazines indexed in the Readers’ Guide to 


Periodical Literature. Indexing begins with 
February 1934 and all contents of Scholastic 
from February to date will be indexed in 
May issue of the READERS’ GUIDE. 


Theatre Arts Monthly, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, issues a monthly chart entitled 


John Jacob Hoff of Paris, France, and may 
be had by any library willing to pay express 
charges by addressing requests to H. O. 
Houghton & Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Publication of the Hotel Red Book, official 
directory of the American Hotel Association 
of 221 West 57th Street, New York City, 
well known reference work, has been an- 





“Teachers’ Chart” designed to provide nounced for June 1 at the regular price of $5 
teachers with a survey of With something like 8000 
features in the current is- changes in the listing of 
sues of Theaire Arts WARNING ! the 18,0000 hotels recorded 
adaptable to class work f the present edition breaks 
and study. This chart is For the past few months a forty-eight year record 


the WILS 


BULLETIN Sh 


number of changes 





well suited for posting on 
Bulletin Boards. It will 
be sent free upon request 
regularly to subscribers to 
Theatre Arts. A copy of 
the current issue will be 
sent free to non-sub- 
scribers upon request and 
non-subscribers may have 
it regularly upon payment 
of a nominal fee. 


Mr. M. J. Leder, well 
known thruout library 
circles by reason of his 
long connection with Put- 


and other library and educa- 
tional periodicals have car- 
ried advertising of the Con- 
tinental Teachers Agency, 
Inc., Denver, Colorado. 

The most recent communi- 
cation of the WILSON 
BULLETIN to the Conti- 


nental Teachers Agency, 
Inc., mailed April 17, has 
been returned unopened 


and stamped, as follows: 
“FRAUDULENT—Mail to 
this address returned by or- 
der of the Postmaster Gen- 


listed in any one year. 


Apropos the award an- 
nounced in the April issue 
of the Wilson Bulletin 
for information concern- 
ing the “Largest Book in 
the World” Mr. L. C. 
Burke, Assistant Librarian 
of the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin who 
won the prize by mention- 
ing Investigations and 
Studies in Jade, writes, as 
follows: 





” 
nam’s Book Store, as eral. 





“Soon after we received 








Manager of the Library 
Department, is now in 
charge of the Library Department of the 
American News Company, 131 Varick Street, 
New York City. 


The Forbes Library, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts offers the following items at the 
prices quoted: 

Mass. Soldiers and sailors of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Boston, Wright, 1806. 17 vol- 
umes. Marks of ownership. Good condition 
$12. 

Le museum de Florence. . . Paris, David, 
1787, 8 v. in 6. Marks of ownership. 

New York (State) Natural history survey. 
Palaeontology. Albany, N.Y. 1879.  v.5,ptl. 
(Text and Plates); v.5,pt 2 (Text) v.5 pt 2 
(plates) Marks of ownership. Binding poor. 


3 : 

Bowen, Clarence W. Boundary disputes of 
Connecticut. Boston, Osgood, 1882. Marks of 
ownership. $2.50 


A few copies of the Biography of Grace 
Whitney Hoff, The Story of an Abundant Life 
by Carolyn Patch (privately printed) are still 
available for free distribution to high school 
and junior college libraries. This beautifully 
bound, profusely illustrated book of 212 pages 
is especially suited to libraries needing Chris- 
tian inspirational reading material for girls 
and young women. It is the gift of Mr. 
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notification that a set of 
this work had been set 
aside for our library, we received ndtice from 
the executor of the Bishop Estate saying that 
they could supply us with but one volume of 
the two. He went on to say that a pair of 
volumes had been bound and embellished 
especially for the Empress of China, but that 
somewhere between New York and Hong 
Kong one volume had gone astray, and that 
it had been necessary to rebind one of the 
other volumes so that the Empress’ set might 
be complete. We regretted the loss of this 
volume, but thought half a loaf was better 
than no bread at all. 

“In a year or so we received another letter 
from the executor to the effect that the lost 
volume had been found, and was being sent 
to us, which means that the Volume 1 of 
our set is the volume originally bound for 
the Empress of China. This adds interest to 
the -volume as does also the very elaborate 
design on the cover which depicts a huge 
dragon with other typical Chinese symbols.” 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, Detroit, 
Michigan will be glad to send a free sample 
copy and later put any library desiring it 
regularly on the mailing list to receive The 
Guildsman, attractive, official magazine of the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, the organiza- 
tion created in '1930 to give youth an appre- 
ciation for the crafts. C.R. B. 




















Librarian’s Prayer.”— 


GRACE A. JOHNSON 
Newark Public Library 


THE PAGEANT OF 
CHINESE HISTORY 


By Elizabeth Seeger 


“An excellent tool for ready reference. Full 
and simply stated information on festivals, 
arts and crafts, jade, design, literature, re- 
ligions, etc. It ought to be used often by 
teachers in elementary and junior high 
schools and in church work.” 
| MARGERY QUIGLEY 
Montclair Public Library 


“Just what we need. It is so hard to find 
anything about ancient China and children 
are always asking information about it.”’— 


MRS. BURNSHAW 

Roseville Branch Lib’y, Newark 
“The book meets a sadly neglected need to 
introduce American school children to Chinese 
history."— CHIH MENG, Assistant Director 

China Institute in America 


Beautifully Illustrated 386 pages $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 480 University Ave., Toronto 





r 


a <a 
A Special Offer 


An All-Steel 
Magazine Rack 


Neatly and strongly built from heavy 
gauge sheet steel and with stout swinging 
bars to keep the magazines in position. 

It is 54 inches in height, 36 inches wide 
and 15 inches deep at the base. 

Has five tiers that will accommodate 
from twenty-five to thirty magazines, and 
has a deep shelf at back for storing odd 
or additional publications. 

Will fit in an odd corner, two placed 
back to back make an attractive center- 
piece in a Reading Room. 

Finished in olive green enamel. 


$20.00 


Freight Additional 





THE H. R. HUNTTING Co., Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“An Answer to a Children’s | 





THE YOUTHFUL 
OCTOGENARIAN 





DR. JOHNSON BRIGHAM, since 
1898 State Librarian of Iowa, finds 
the later years of life a time of 
fullness and joy. One of his avo- 
cations is the collection of a wide 
variety of comment on old age. 
These quotations, illuminated by 
Mr. Brigham’s own brisk amend- 
ments and stimulating views, have 
been brought together in a volume 
that will bring pleasure to all 
those, like the author, ‘‘no longer 
young."’ There are nearly three 
hundred quotations, ranging from 
Sir Francis Bacon to Dorothy Dix, 
and from Homer to Hervey Allen. 
A noteworthy chapter by the au- 
thor is included, setting forth his 
engaging philosophy and some of 
his experiences. Publication May 
21. Complete index. $2.50. The 
title is 


The Youth of Old Age 




















212 Summer Street, 


THE § , 
EVEN =e _— 
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MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 


Boston, Mass 








] Kentucky and in private life Frances 

Renard, author of Ridgeways, is 
known to all her friends as just Frances 
Fox, but she refuses to bask in any 
reflected glory of the Fox name and so 
writes under a pseudonym. Kidgeways, 
as a house, is in a sense a composite of 
all the old houses Miss Fox has known 
in her Kentucky childhood. In it we find 
a recreation of the past, the fine old 
Hardison family sinking into decay to 
rise again, in present day times, thru 
the courage and ambition of a woman. 
How this woman devotes her entire life 
to the task of reclaiming Ridgeways 
makes the story. 

The book is based on the memories 
of many older people, on letters and 
diaries and word of mouth stories, on 
cherished mementoes such as the scrap- 
book of the author’s own father. It 
really began when Miss Fox was a little 
girl and heard older relatives tell of the 
way the family came to Kentucky from 
Virginia, over the Wilderness Road in 
a traveling carriage. A distaste for the 
too romantic stories of Kentucky, which 
developed as she grew older, Kentucky 
seeming romantic enough to her as it 
actually is and has been without any 
distortion of fact, made her want to 
write a novel of Kentucky as she knew 
it. 

Miss Fox’s family have lived in Ken- 
tucky since 1790. She was born in Gap- 
in-the-Knobs, near Shepherdville in Bul- 
litt County, lived there and in Louisville 


until 1928 when she moved to New 
York City. She is a sister of Fontaine 
Fox, the cartoonist of ‘“Toonerville”’ 


fame and her father was Judge Fontaine 
T. Fox of Louisville. All her life she 
has been writing, but she insists she has 
had no education. The fine art of house 
and home keeping interests her. She is 
famous among her friends for the de- 
licious concoctions turned out on a New 
York grill from recipes which come 
from everywhere else, tho chiefly from 
Kentucky, and for the good talk served 
with them. She is one of the few people 
on earth who can take a Vogue pattern 
and make it and wear it so that it looks 
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“Frances Renard” 1887- 








“FRANCES RENARD” 


like its own picture. She tells a story 


better than most men, has a_ sharp 
tongue, a keen wit, an inconvenient 
memory for books, people, and events 


that would be a curse to any community 
smaller than New York. She says she 
gets on best with old people, children, 
and cats, but her friends know that she 
can enjoy the friendship of anyone from 
a member of the English nobility to her 
Italian iceman. 

She prefers biographies to novels; 
likes having been born and brought up 
in a small place south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. She’s still a member of 
the Arts Club of Louisville. She thinks 
Joe Cook is a rare comedian and she 
will go anywhere to get strawberries out 
of season and in. Fortunately she has 
only one hobby: collecting everything 
about Napoleon. She would go without 
food or clothes to buy a Napoleonic 
memento even tho she suspected it to 
be of questionable authenticity. Her 
rooms are full of them, from the death 
mask to proof etchings, and her book- 
shelves hold a large collection of vol- 

(Continued on page 500) 
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SCHOLASTIC, THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY 
IS NOW INDEXED IN “THE READERS’ GUIDE” 


LITERATURE CURRENT AFFAIRS 

Modern Short Stories Debates 
One-Act Plays Economic and Social Problems: In- 
Biographical Articles About Living terpretative Articles 

Authors “Behind the Headlines” 
“Books”—May Lamberton Becker Current News 
Essays and Literary Articles Thought-provoking Editorials 
Creative Youth Department Student Forum and Letters 


WRITTEN AND SELECTED EXPRESSLY FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
AND PUBLISHED EACH WEEK DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


Single Subscription $1.50— (Two or More Subscriptions to one Address—$1.00 Each) 


SCHOLASTIC, THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL WEEKLY 


A 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE—-FOUNDED 1920 
801 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

















BULLETIN BOARD . 


This attractive and serviceable Screen is designed for use as a 
Bulletin Board, a Screen, or both. It stands firmly for it is 
strongly built, yet it is light enough to be moved about easily. 
Where Wall Bulletin Boards are restricted on account of space, this Screen Bulletin 
Board is most convenient. It attracts the eye too—more quickly than the ordinary 
Bulletin Board which is flat on a wall. 

The posting surfaces are made of a brown cork-like material. The frames are quarter- 


sawed white oak in light or dark finish. The Screen is 554% in. high. The display 
panels are all 19 in. wide. The large panels being 391% in. high—the small panels 


7 in. high. 
Moderately priced at $19.50 Freight Paid. 


GAYLORD BROS. INc. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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— doubly useful is 
this GAYLORD SCREEN 











AMBABRTISING PAGES REMOVES 


Samuel Hopkins Adams 1871- 


‘THE first public recognition of Samuel 

Hopkins Adams’ literary talent was 
the appearance of a poem in an inter- 
collegiate collection of the work of un- 
dergraduates called College Verse. The 
poem was by Clinton Scollard, who, in 
an excess of modesty, signed it Samuel 
Hopkins Adams. With this start Mr. 
Adams became an author. When he left 
college (Hamilton) he joined the staff 
of the Sun, at that time a true training 
school for writing men. Later he was 
associated with McClure’s magazine, in 
the days of Steffens, Tarbell, R. S. 
Baker, etc., and launched his public 
health campaign. He then did for Col- 
ler’s the patent medicine exposé which 
was largely instrumental in bringing 
about the first Pure Food Law and 
which is still remembered. As a free 
lance, he turned to short fiction and in 
time produced his first book, a mystery 
story, called The Flying Death. Encour- 
aged by this, he collaborated with 
Stewart Edward White on The Mystery, 
which is still selling. 


He was then persuaded to assume the 
editorship of Ridgway’s weekly, an am- 
bitious project involving the simultane- 
ous publication of ten magazines in the 
ten most important cities in the country 
—with a uniform editorial page, but 
dealing in each community with the local 
burning issues—perhaps the forerunner 
of Time. The venture was not success- 
ful. 


After that he contracted to write 
twelve articles for the Tribune on fair 
advertising, and he uncovered so much 
stuff that it took him two years to finish 
the job. Meantime he was turning out 
a considerable list of novels, including 
Siege, The Clarion, Success, The Fla- 
grant Years, Our Square, etc. 

His best known book is Revelry, the 
story of the Harding administration. The 
book sold over 100,000 copies, and is 
still in active demand. It was promptly 
suppressed in Washington, state legisla- 
tures passed resolutions condemning it, 
and the dramatization was banned in 
Philadelphia. 
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SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


It was an instinctive distrust of ora- 
tory which led him to investigate the 
life of Daniel Webster, but on the whole 
the resounding Daniel proved not such 
a bad fellow. In conducting his research 
for The Godlike Daniel he found the 
period more and more fascinating. Peggy 
O’Neale particularly appealed to him, 
because whatever she was, she was 
honest and forthright in a time when 
women were conscious prudes. He ex- 
tended his research, and the result was 
The Gorgeous Hussy. 

Mr. Adams’ vices are fishing and 
antiquing. He has built up notable col 
lections of early American prints and 
flasks. 


> 


“Frances Renard” 

(Continued from page 408) 
umes on the subject. She reviews books 
on the Napoleonic era for the New York 
Public Library to help in their ordering. 
Once for her own enjoyment and that 
of her friends, she translated and left 
unexpurgated the love letters of Napo- 
leon to Josephine and never tried to have 
them published. 
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To All Readers of the 
Wilson Bulletin 


As a measure of economy and because of uncertainty 
over the Graphic Arts Code in relation to The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, the May and June issues of the WILSON 
BULLETIN have been combined into a single number, con- 
cluding Volume VIII. Since publication of the BULLETIN 
is regularly suspended during July and August, our next 
appearance is not scheduled until September. 


We are hopeful that an official clarification of the 
Code will give us the confidence and the privilege to pro- 
ceed as before in our friendly partnership with the library 
world. Only with the greatest reluctance, in the face of 
rising costs of supplies and manufacture, should we accept 
the necessity of either curtailing. our services, which libra- 
rians have called indispensable, or of charging more for 
them. We feel that our friends, the librarians, have co- 
operated with us wonderfully during the depression, most 
of them standing by us and continuing their support altho 
their book funds have been slaughtered. We look for- 
ward to the day when reasonable financial support will be 
restored to libraries, schools, and educational institutions. 


H. W. Wi son, President 
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Summer Reading Adventures 
By Mary Fraites* 


By, VER* child awaits the last day of 
school with breathless anticipation, 
for it means vacation and freedom; no 
teachers, no lessons, no books, just end- 
less days which are his own. A week 
passes, then two weeks, and the longed- 
for vacation begins to pall, for this child 
of city streets has only a limited field of 
activity. He has been to the movies, 
played endless games, and roamed the 
streets, but he has had no real adven- 
tures. If he could only get into the 
country, down to the docks, or out to 
the flying field; all of these things spell 
adventure to him. As a last resort he 
reluctantly turns his steps to the library 
and says, “I guess I'll go read a book,” 
—and in the city of Los Angeles there 
begins his adventure. The children’s 
librarians in the various branch libra- 
ries have devised many and ingenious 
ways to give him adventure, to occupy 
his time, and to stimulate his interests. 


Taking to the Air 


The boys and girls using the Bret 
Harte Branch were offered an oppor- 
tunity of participating in a Trans- 
continental Air Race, flying from Los 
Angeles to New York. Rules for the 
race were typed on airplanes, cut out of 
bright-colored paper, and sent to the 
schools before vacation began. Each 
school was represented by a cardboard 
plane flying a course laid out around 
the top of the book cases in the Chil- 
dren’s room. This course was scaled 
five miles to the half inch, and the read- 
ing of five books by a child moved his 
school one space. Each entrant was 
given a brightly colored plane as his 
own record for five books read, and for 
each additional five he received a col- 
ored stripe on the wings of his plane. 
These planes with the child’s name and 
school were placed on the bulletin board 
and made a very attractive frieze. 


A Balloon Flight and a Parachute 
Descent provided aerial thrills for the 


children of two other branches. A city 
skyline appeared on the bulletin board 
of the Robert Louis Stevenson Branch, 
and the sky above was blocked off into 
horizontal spaces (see _ illustration). 
Brightly colored paper circles, repre- 
senting balloons, were cut out, and as 
each child read one book, his name was 
placed on a balloon; for each additional 
book his balloon went up one space; 
ten books put him at the top of the 
board, probably into the stratosphere! 
The children of Palms Branch pre 
ferred coming down to going up—and 
participated in a Parachute Descent. 
This attractive dodger was sent to all 
schools. 


WANTED!! 


Parachute Jumpers 


For: Summer reading contest 

Object : To see which jumper car 
read himself to th 
ground 

Prerequisite: Three books read 
July Ist 1933 

Parachutes: Furnished to all» who so 
qualify 

Apply: For information to Palms 


Branch Library 


A plotted sky was devised whereon 
for every three books read the para 
chute dropped one cloud; parachutes 
with small figures attached were cut out 
and the fun began. 


Down to the Sea 


Los Angeles Children are not all air 
minded, for the San Pedro harbor, 
Balboa Bay, and Catalina Island keep 
up a lively interest in things nautical. 
The San Pedro Branch quite appro 
priately had a Ship Reading Adventure. 
For three books read the child was 
given a cardboard ship in a color repre- 
senting his school; for each additional 
three he received a colored stripe on the 
smoke stacks. An attractive bulletin 
board was arranged with a lighthouse 


* Children’s Librarian, Vernon Branch Los Angeles Public Library. 
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BALLOON READING PLAN 


“A city skyline appeared on the bulletin board . . . and the sky above was blocked off 

into horizontal spaces. . . Brightly colored paper circles, representing balloons, were 

cut out, and as each child read one book, his name was placed on a balloon; for each 

additional book his balloon went up one space; ten books put him at the top of the 
board, probably into the stratosphere!” 


at one end; here the ship came to port 
when its captain had read his ten books. 
Other nautical adventures were a Yacht 
Race and a gay Regatta at the Venice 
and Arroyo Seco Branches. Variations 
in these plans were made by differing 
displays and bulletin-board arrangements 
—the requirements being essentially the 
same. 


Touring thru Books 


“You will make many journeys and 
visit strange lands, but you will always 
return home again,” thus did the seer- 
ess of the West Los Angeles Branch 
start her delighted small patrons on a 
World Tour thru Books. This plan 
was started in the schools and worked 
out individually with each teacher; the 
essential features being lists of books on 
foreign countries, and a ticket which 
grew longer by an additional piece for 
each new country visited. For a pre- 
vious World Tour of this type, folder 
passports were used, and the child’s 
record kept in correct passport fashion. 
Bulletin boards and displays suggesting 


colorful journeys added to the keen 
interest of the travelers. 

A Railroad Tour was provided for 
the children of the Arroyo Seco Branch, 
who preferred to “see America first.” 
A large double header cardboard train 
and four cars, “The Library Special,” 
were arranged on display, and travelers 
purchased a ticket by reading one book. 
They were given a berth on the train 
where they remained as long as thev 
continued to travel. An additional piece 
was added to the ticket for each 
journey. 


Treasure Hunters 


Children always delight in a stimu- 
lating rivalry, particularly between 
schools, and for this reason the Contest 
Adventures of 1933 were perhaps the 
most popular, and they were many. 
Who can resist a treasure hunt, espe- 
cially if it is to be a race to win the 
Treasure? The Vernon Branch offered 
a summer adventure with no required 
reading, which was planned to arouse 
an interest in books. Two sets of book 
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questions, fifteen in each set, were 
made. Each question was listed with 


ten books all similar in type and title, 
which made it more difficult for the 
astute guessers. Treasure seekers must 
answer each question in order, and for 
every three, correctly answered, he re- 
ceived a gold star opposite his name on 
his school honor roll. A large poster 
drawing of a treasure chest with a path 
for each school, whereon a small figure 
advanced a space for each gold star 
added to a school honor roll, provided 
the race. No reading was required but 
the interest aroused by such questions 
as “Who sold a bucket of snow for 
three dollars?” led many a curious child 
to read the book Young Fu. 

Another quest for treasure created 
excitement at the Figueroa Branch and 
led the children to search in silver, gold, 
and diamond mines (lists of books) for 
the answers to their questions. A treas- 
ure chest was provided into which all 
finds were dropped. At the end of the 
summer a meeting was held to compare 
clean-ups and unearth all undiscovered 
treasures. 


Building a Pyramid 


While others were digging for Treas- 
ures or off on air flights, the children of 
Ascot and Echo Park Branches turned 
ancient Egyptians and built a pyramid 
of good books. At Ascot a large 
pyramid of blocks was sketched and 
each school was given a color; as a 
child read a book a block was colored 
for his school. Each week the winning 
school had its flag flying from the top 
of the pyramid. Echo Park used a 
Pyramid for each school, the contestants 
were assigned numbers as they entered, 
and for every book they read a block 
was given their number. 


Eagle Rock 


The Eagle Rock Branch cleverly cen- 
tered its contest around its name. A 
mountainous landscape with a large rock 
sanctuary at one end was pictured above 
the book shelves. Painted wooden 
eagles, one for each of seven schools 
were pitted against each other in flight, 
and advanced toward the Rock, space 
by space as the children read. 
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Favorite Book Contest 


“That’s my favorite book,” says a 
child, and an eavesdropping children’s 
librarian arranges a Favorite Book Con- 
test for the Ivanhoe Room of the Cen- 
tral Library. Seven types of popular 
stories were selected for voting, Funny, 
Dog, Mystery, Animal, Sea Stories, 
Tales of Long Ago, and Poetry. Each 
voting contest lasted four weeks and a 
new one started each Monday for seven 
successive weeks. The fifteen books 
receiving the most votes for each sub- 
ject were made up into attractive lists 
for the use of the children, and stimu- 
lation of reading of good books was the 
result. 


Golf Tournament 


Children of the Van Nuys Branch 
could dash home and talk golf with Dad 
for they were in a Golf Tournament. 
A large bulletin board was covered with 
green paper and an eighteen hole golf 
course laid out. Each school was repre- 
sented by a golf ball and as a player 
read three books he moved the ball half 
an inch. Some holes were hazards and 
to move the ball towards these, specific 
books had to be read. 


Reading by Clock, Thermometer, 
and Ladder 


Workers do not usually create as 
much excitement as flyers, tourists, or 
treasure seekers, and clock workers are 
usually looked upon unfavorably. Not 
so the clock workers of the El Sereno 
Branch! Each one was the proud 
possessor of a cardboard clock with a 
rotating hand. The hours were named, 
one for funny stories, two for animals, 
etc. As the clock worker read his books 
from hour lists the hand moved round 
the face of his clock, and the names of 
his books were placed on the back of 
his clock. Another branch used the 
Thermometer in similar fashion. 

“Climb the ladder, read a book a 
week.” A small folder bearing this 
caption and having a drawing of a 
ladder with twelve rungs was given to 
each child who read one book to begin 
climbing. His ladder was kept at the 

™ (Continued on page 522) 








Inside Some British Libraries 
By Willis Holmes Kerr * 


AN American Rhodes scholar from a 

good college in the Middle West 
was writing home about his first experi- 
ences in using the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. He was surprised that “such a 
queer old duffer” should show so much 
interest in helping him. He was even 
more surprised that he could get at 
books so quickly and informally, once 
he learned how it was done. 

That immediate and natural touch 
with books—one is tempted to call it the 
immanency of the book—is a vivid im- 
pression from a recent sojourn amongst 
the bookshops and educational libraries 
of Britain. Always the first care is the 
book and the user of the book. Ameri- 
can “system” and library machinery and 
reader-comfort are more or less not in 
evidence, but your British student and 
scholar uses more books more thoroly 
and contentedly, knows them better, and 
loves them more than do most of his 
American cousins. 

May we be a bit unorthodox for a 
moment in this confession of faith? 

The average British bookshop— 
whether Sotheran, Maggs, Quaritch, 
Bumpus, Blackwell, John Grant, or 
James Thin, to mention a few—reminds 
one of a library. And many a British 


library—the Bodleian, the University 
College at London, the great British 


Museum itself, the snug little library of 
the British Drama League, St. Bride’s 
Institute in the shadow of Fleet Street— 
well, each in its own way is a good sort 
of bookshop! 

Somehow they succeed in surrounding 
you with books. They press them upon 
you. They invite you. Ask the bookshop 
for Camden’s Britannia, and your book- 
shop clerk-librarian answers, “Yes, 
there’s a copy on shelf 236,” or else, 
“No, we sold our only copy, but we 
can soon find another, and in the mean- 
time here is a fine old copy of Holin- 
shed.” Consult the big double-page cata- 
log at the British Museum or the Bod- 
leian—the Museum catalog occupies not 


3,000 neat and efficient card-drawers, 
but some 1500 big volumes of pasted 
slips, the whole occupying 140 yards of 
shelf-space, in the inner circle of the 
Reading Room. Perhaps you walk 70 
yards around to your author’s part of 
the alphabet—too far, someone says; but 
think how much space would be occupied 
by the card-catalog of three million vol- 
umes. While you’re on your way around 
to the volume beginning with “Shak” 
you pass the “Hol” volume and you stop 
to see what editions of Holinshed are 
available, and then you turn back several 
volumes and look up another Elizabethan 
(Hakluyt) who put maps into his books 
of Voiages for Shakespeare to write 
about in Hamlet. The finding your entry 
from an open double-page of printed 
slips seems much more likely to press 
several books on you than does the turn- 
ing of cards one after another. The 
open page of catalog slips is a big book 
potent to make you want many books. 
The neat little catalog-card in a drawer, 
capable of infinite expansion, is an effi- 
cient little engine calculated to help you 
find the one book you want. A bit fan- 
tastic is the comparison, but the fact 
remains that the British Museum Cata- 
logue of Printed Books, despite its 1500 
volumes of entries, is a good salesman 
of its wares. It creates a psychological 
attitude conducive to freer use and more 
enjoyment of books. 

Not only does the furniture and biblio- 
graphical machinery of the average 
British library have considerable bookish 
potency, but the arrangement of reading 
and research rooms seems to plunge you 
at once into the midst of books. The 
library of the London School of Eco- 
nomics and History, crowded as it is, 
with its alcoves, bays, mezzanine galler- 
ies, et cetera, is a vast workshop in the 
midst of three-quarter-million volumes. 
The twenty-thousand volumes around the 
circular walls and in the central floor- 
cases of the British Museum Reading 

(Continued on page 519) 


* Librarian, Claremont College, Claremont, California. 
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N a bright morning in Ancient 

Athens in the year 400 B. C. one 
might have seen a small group of boys 
seated at the feet of an older man. They 
were talking together, the youths asking 
questions and the man answering each 
questioner individually. The man was 
Plato, one of the first teachers to use 
individualization of instruction. 

Perhaps some of us would insist that 
it was Adam who was the originator of 
the method for, from the very beginning, 
education has been a process of one per- 
son learning from another and, in spite 
of the necessity of mass educational 
methods of today, the underlying con- 
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Individual Instruction in the Secondary 
School Library 


By Florence Damon Cleary * 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORK IN THE LIBRARY AT HUTCHINS 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DETROIT 


* Librarian, Hutchins Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. 








cept of school library work is the libra 
rian working with the individual child. 

There are many of us who wonder 
just how many times each day we hear 
our names spoken followed by the ques- 
tion, “Where will I find?” The ques- 
tions have considerable scope. One may 
be, “Where will I find something about 
Venus, you know, the lady without 
arms?” Another may be, “Who is the 
author of Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children?” Life to the librarian is just 
one question after another and boys 
and girls have the right to receive in- 
dividual instruction, not just an answer 
to a particular question, but instruction 
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in the use of books as tools that will 
gradually enable them to answer these 
questions for themselves. 


The Love of Books 


We are giving instruction in one 
form or another to every child who 
swings hopefully or thoughtlessly thru 
the library door; for the term, indi- 
vidual instruction, means much more 
to the librarian than teaching the use 
of library tools. It means teaching 
the love of books, “the golden key that 
opens the enchanted door.” It means 
making the library an agency for guid- 
ance both in the choice of a vocation 
and in that other essential of a good 
life, an avocation or hobby. It means 
enriching class-room work thru indi- 
vidual help with reference reading and 
instruction in use of books as tools, 
and, underlying all these concepts, it 
means training in ideals of citizenship 
and character. 

Now the question is, how is the li- 
brarian to carry out this fourfold prob- 
lem of instruction with the individual 
child. 

The picture of an attractive, quiet 
room lined with books, with posters, 
book displays and flowers may influence 
the child more than we know. We can 
give each child beauty in the library en- 
vironment. Don’t you often wonder 
when you arrange a bulletin board, a dis- 
play or a bouquet of flowers just what 
child will be most influenced by it? With 
our constant effort to arouse curiosity 
and interest in books, thru annotations, 
lists, posters, along with our own en- 
thusiasm for books, with a question or 
suggestion while we stamp books, we are 
giving each individual child constant in- 
struction in the choice of books. Then 
our library has become the sort of place 
described by the poet. 

Round the next corner, and in the 
next street, 

Adventure lies in wait for you, 

O, who can tell what you may meet, 


Round the next corner, and in the 
next street. 


One of the most challenging aspects 
of educational work is that concepts and 
aims are forever in the process of change 
in order to meet changing life situations. 
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A few years ago the emphasis of all 
training was for individual success. As 
a high school principal states it, “For a 
long time all boys were trained to be 
president. Then for a while we trained 
them to be professional men. Now we 
are training boys to get jobs.” Even 
tho we may be forced to believe that 
there is no longer unbounded opportun- 
ity for advancement except for a fa- 
vored few, we know that most high 
school pupils have aspirations to amount 
to something. They are definitely in- 
terested in vocations and what an op- 
portunity a librarian has for individual 
guidance. 


Vocational Guidance 


When the child comes to the library, 
he finds displays calling attention to vo- 
cations and hobbies. One week it may 
be, “What’s your college,” accompanied 
by pictures of well known colleges, with 
college catalogs and year books. It may 
be books on aviation, on engineering, arts 
and crafts. It may be an exhibit on 
biography with an appropriate and chal- 
lenging heading, “What others have 
done, you can do.” It may be stories 
of achievement and success. The part 
that the library in our secondary schools 
can play in exploration, try-out, and 
guidance is a big one. Children should 
be made so “vocation conscious” that 
they can change their minds several 
times as to their choice of careers. After 
having one’s own ten-year-old daughter 
announce that sorry as she is to give up 
being a librarian, she feels called upon 
to be a movie star, one is forced to hope 
that some secondary school will give 
further vocational guidance. And so the 
librarian with her materials for guidance 
brings before boys and girls, not just 
the keys to individual success, but ideals 
of social and cooperative living. 


Reference Work 


The third problem of individual in- 
struction is one that librarians usually 
consider first because it is an adminis- 
trative as well as an educational prob- 
lem; that is, teaching boys and girls how 
to do reference work. 

If a child is sent into the library for 
information on a subject and the libra- 
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THE PART THAT THE LIBRARY PLAYS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
IS AN IMPORTANT ONE 


rian, in answer to his request, hands him 
a book, he might as well have done his 
studying from a text book in his own 
class room, but if we can teach him how 
to find that information for himself, how 
to use judgment in his choice of material, 
how to read and perceive significance in 
the printed page, then we are teaching 
him habits of research and that should 
be our real problem of instruction in the 
secondary school library. 

Dr. H. L. Harrington, Director of In- 
termediate Schools in Detroit, in dis- 
cussing the problem made a statement to 
this effect. Children forget facts but 
if you can teach them where to go for 
facts and how to find them for them- 
selves, you have given them the key to 
an education. But to do this, the libra- 
rian should meet every child in the school 
for at least three or four lessons a 
semester, a task which is impossible in 
the present set-up of secondary schools 
in Detroit. What is to be done? And 
the answer, it would seem, lies in some 
type of individualized lesson or work 
sheet which the child can -work out in 


a class under the supervision of 
teacher. 

May I briefly review the plan used at 
Hutchins Intermediate School in Ds 


troit, Michigan ? 

Several of the elementary schools feed 
ing Hutchins have libraries so that a 
large number of our boys and girls hav 
had training in the use of simple library 
tools. All entering pupils are given on 
lesson in the library during the first week 
of school. Because it is so difficult for 
the librarian to cover exactly the sam 
ground a dozen times, individualized les 
son sheets have been worked out called, 
“An introduction to your library at 
Hutchins.” In this lesson library rules 
are discussed. The arrangement of 
books on the shelves, the card catalog, 
and encyclopedias are reviewed. The 
lesson is partly socialized in that the 
librarian and the child may discuss 
points together. At the close of the 
hour the child has opportunity for look 
ing around the library and trying out 
what he has read in his instruction sheet. 
So much for the orientation lesson in the 
library. But the problem remains, how 
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can children in our secondary schools be 
taught how to do reference reading 
intelligently ? 

You may judge for yourself how pop- 
ular you would be if you went to a 
meeting of the Social Science teachers 
in your building and suggested that they 
teach Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, the Card Catalog, and the use 
of the Encyclopedia, and their refusal 
would be defensible. But, if you could 
tell them that you would supply each 
boy and girl in their classes with a set 
of directions showing them how they 
were to do library reference work in 
social science, thus saving the teachers 
time and trouble of directing their groups 
before sending them to the library, the 
response would be quite different. 


Individualized Lesson Sheets 


At Hutchins, individualized lesson 
sheets have been worked out for Gen- 
eral Science, Social Science, and English 
Departments. The lesson for the Gen- 
eral Science Department has for its sub- 
ject, “How the library can help in Gen- 
eral Science.” These directions, written 
to the individual child, discuss briefly 
the books and magazines that he will 
find in the library on science. The 
location of this material is stressed. 
Then follows a discussion of how he is 
to choose the right book for his particular 
topic and how he is to use the index 
in the book in finding the material 
quickly. Because science teachers at 
Hutchins often give the names of books 
on which pupils are to report, it seemed 
logical to include in the lesson instruc- 
tion in using the card catalog. Ency- 
clopedias are also discussed as sources 
of material for Generai Science topics 
and a review on how to use the ency- 
clopedia is given. Each teacher in the 
department has a set of these sheets, 
enough for every member of a class, and 
before she begins sending pupils to the 
library one class period is devoted to 
reading and discussing the instructions. 
The first trip to the library for refer- 
ence reading gives opportunity for ap- 
plication of what he has learned. 

In the Social Science Department the 
instruction sheet is called, “Guide-posts 
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for Finding Reference Topics.” These 
directions are addressed directly to the 
individual child and give him step-by- 
step procedure for finding social science 
material in the library. The topics dis- 
cussed are as follows: 
Guide-post 1. Knowing your reference topic. 
" “ 2. Deciding in what kind of 
books the material may be 


found. 

= “ 3. Locating those books on the 
shelf. 

9: “ 4. Choosing the book in which 
you think the material is 


most likely to be. 
5. Using the index in the back 
of the book. 


. “ 6. Taking notes. 


There is another work-sheet for So- 
cial Science called, “Using Magazines 
and Clippings in Social Science.” This 
gives directions for the use of current 
material for civics and debate topics. It 
stresses the arrangement and use of the 
pamphlet and clipping file and the use 
of the Readers’ Guide. 

The work sheet prepared for the Eng- 
lish department is on “Authors 
their Books.” It discusses title page, 
dedication, preface, table of contents 
and index. It outlines briefly the history 
of books and seeks to interest the child 
in books and their authors. Pupils come 
to the library from English classes to 
work out this contract as it necessitates 
their handling and examining several 
books. One has only to watch them 
busily looking up illustrators, dedica- 
tions, and publishers, making their own 
title pages and writing book notes to 
realize that there is considerable value 
in such lessons. 

The success of the individualized 
method of instruction in the use of books 
and libraries depends almost entirely on 
the librarian’s ability to write the lesson 
sheets. It is a technique which must be 
carefully developed. 

John Dewey says that when ideals of 
democracy are made real in our entire 
educational system, they will be a reality 
once more in our national life and he 
believes that to achieve this the child 
must learn to think and judge for him- 
self while he acts with and for others. 


and 








Home Truths? a reply to the English librarians 
By James H. Wellard 


N one respect I feel there is nothing to 

reply to the English retorts to my article 
in the February number of Witson BULLE- 
TIN, in so far as the direction of the argu- 
ment has shifted from the discussion of ideas 
and policies to an examination of personali- 
ties. Further retorts would probably be 
merely vituperative, until the final stage of 
open abuse was reached, at which point the 
whole issue would mercifully be reduced to 
absurdity, when the parties concerned could 
laugh ruefully, shake hands, and retire to 
their various book-stacks or study-rooms. 

My first inclination, then, was to ask the 
more indulgent readers to refer to the offend- 
ing article again, and to judge the case 
accordingly; for in spite of the lack of good 
taste and gentlemanly qualities ascribed to 
me, I judged that the public would soon 
grow tired of broadsides thundered across 
the Atlantic by irate Englishmen. There are, 
however, certain misrepresentations and cer- 
tain accusations which seem to me so palpably 
unfair, that I feel bound to answer them at 
the risk of prolonging a somewhat barren 
controversy. 

To Mr. Gardner, who argues that my 
“criticisms of the older generation of English 
librarians ...are not worth replying to,” 
and then goes on to do so for a couple of 
pages of derogatory statements at the expense 
of the School of Librarianship, I have little 
to say, except to express my surprise and 
gratification that he so graciously forgives 
me for being a young man. This, I realize, 
is a very hard thing to forgive. 

For his part, Mr. Sharp has evidently mis- 
construed my article as a personal attack on 
himself, otherwise I cannot see the necessity 
of going to such pains to apologize for his 
“basic education in an elementary school.” 
My basic education was in a similar insti- 
tution, and I am not the least disconcerted by 
the fact. Mr. Sharp goes on to imply that I 
accuse the older school of English librarians 
of a resultant ignorance. Here is what I 
actually say: 

Again they do not necessarily lack the edu- 
cational distinction and culture usually asso- 
ciated with academic circles, even if a few of 
them have occasional difficulties with h’s and 
collective nouns; but their excessive concern 
with service problems—largely due to con- 
siderations of pounds, shillings and pence— 
has somewhat limited their outlook and 
range of interest. This was inevitable under 
the circumstances, inasmuch as they found in 
the administration and development of their 
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library a problem which exhausted the greate: 
part of their mental energy. 


I suggest this extract also answers his 
third misrepresentation; namely, 


I see Mr. Wellard has made reference to 
the British librarian who began work “by 
cleaning the library windows and stoking the 
coke fire in the basement,” I know that libra- 
rian too, etc. 


Whoever this librarian is, there is no such 
reference to him in my article. The words I 
used were impersonal: 


There are now chief librarians worth 
£1000 a year who began their career by 
cleaning the library windows... Nor are 
some of the most eminent of such librarians 
ashamed of their record, as they have no 
need to be, justifying their position by an 
unquestionable efficiency in the administrative 
and routine duties. 

This, I imsist, is quite a general statement, 
and applies, as far as I know, to seven out 
of ten librarians—whether they are chiefs or 
not, and I am quite happy to rank among the 
latter class of not-so-successful stokers, for 
I too, in my time, have stoked a coke-fire in 
the library basement. 

Mr. Sharp’s next point concerning the 
“dropping of an occasional aspirate [as 
being] preferable to the ‘refained’ Oxford 
accent assumed by some of our graduate and 
undergraduate friends, which I am convinced 
has no place in the library, if it has in the 
pulpit, etc.”—this, I say, I am unable to 
answer, because I do not know what is a 
“refained” Oxford accent. I know, of course, 
what is meant by the Oxford accent, altho 
I don’t use it, not having been to Oxford; 
and I am similarly familiar with the “re- 
fained” accent of Muswell Hill; but of the 
hybrid variety I am ignorant, and can only 
express regret for the “lamentable results” to 
the pulpit with which Mr. Sharp is 
cerned. 

While whole-heartedly agreeing with him 
that I “have little use for what we call li- 
brary technique,” I am afraid his pious wish 
that “the professional staff will see to it that 
before Mr. Wellard returns to his own coun 
try, he will have inculcated into him a deeper 
sense of the value of it than he evidently 
possesses at present,” is doomed to frustra- 
tion, because my work in the school has 
nothing whatever to do with library economy, 
but only with the social implications of adult 
reading. It is because there is little or no 


con- 
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recognition of this field of investigation in 
England that I came to America; and public 
libraries represent only one furrow in this 
immense field. 

Finally, I am sorry that the use of the 
words “opprobrium” and “pompous charlatan” 
disqualifies me from the ranks of “educated 
gentlemen,” but I am still left wondering 
whether this fact is calculated to make 


Dewey’s classification more, or less, logical; 
his spelling more, or less, consistent; or the 
veneration of him anything other than so 
much lip-worship. 

I suppose, however, I shall have to forfeit 
my gentility, and get along as best as I can 
without it, even tho this will evidently prove 
a serious drawback in the library profession. 


A Few Facts for American Readers 
By J. P. Lamb * 


HE Witson Bu ttetin deserves the thanks 

of all English librarians for adding to 
the gaiety of librarianship by giving publicity 
to Mr. Wellard’s amusing views on English 
librarianship. A young man fresh from Ox- 
ford is a peculiarly English phenomenon 
which excites no comment in the land unfor- 
tunately subject to these visitations, and the 
fact that Miss Scoggin, whose experience of 
our library conditions is similarly limited to 
the London School of Librarianship and the 
London public libraries, takes him seriously, 
should make the Library Association revise 
its itinerary for foreign library visitors. 

I had no desire or intention of entering this 
discussion, but when both writers, knowing 
nothing at all about the library organization 
which I have the privilege of controlling, drag 
the Sheffield Public Libraries into the arena, 
I am compelled to offer a few facts to Ameri- 
can readers. Mr. Wellard informs a wonder- 
ing world that I am the unclaimed leader of 
the rebels who seek to abolish classification 
in public libraries; indeed, I am astonished to 
learn that it has been partially put into effect 
in the Sheffield Libraries. Miss Scoggin takes 
up the cautionary tale with a convincing 
shudder. I learn with surprise and distress 
that my staff, for whom I have the greatest 
respect and affection, have abolished classi- 
fication in my libraries without my knowledge. 

The actual facts are simple. I have on 
several occasions advanced the following 
thesis:—Library technique must follow the 
educational and social trends of the times 
as represented in the outlook and book de- 
mand of the reading public. Close classifica- 
tion, classified catalogs, accepted cataloging 
codes, and other systems, represented an in- 
telligent interpretation of the library needs 
of the day when they were advocated by a 
few library thinkers some thirty years ago. 
They met the demand of a comparatively 
limited reading public, the majority of whom 
either knew the book they wanted or entered 
the library with the definite purpose of study- 


ing a particular subject. Thru a variety of 
causes into which I need not enter here, the 
reading public has enormously increased, and 
the proportions of types have changed. The 
majority of readers today do not want either 
a particular book or even a particular sub- 
ject; they merely want books, but the psycho- 
logical basis of their choice of books is too 
indeterminate to allow any definite conclu- 
sions to be drawn on which to base any new 
theory of library organization. I may say 
that these views are not mere generalizations; 
careful tests have been made of types of 
book demand and proportions of reading types 
in our home reading libraries. Only one clear 
principle has emerged from these tests: physi- 
cal attraction of books is outstanding among 
the confused causes which dictate choice. The 
policy I have therefore adopted has been to 
break up the library shelves by special dis- 
play fittings on an extensive scale, and, by 
means of publicity designed to arouse interest 
and curiosity, to attempt to lead this book 
urge into productive channels. It has become 
apparent that a large number of readers do 
not desire or intend to use the classification 
or the catalog; indeed, I will go so far as to 
suggest that at least 50 per cent of home 
readers in an industrial community do not 
even understand the progression of decimals. 
Hence the tendency to collect books in cur- 
rent demand in large groups. The standard 
stock is left in its classified order on the main 
shelves for those readers who know their 
books or subjects and are prepared to use 
the organization created for grouping and 
indexing them. These principles are being 
developed more extensively in the new Cen- 
tral Library now rapidly approaching comple- 
tion in Sheffield. My memories of American 
libraries are growing rather dim, but I be- 
lieve I am right in saying that similar methods 
are in operation in the Open Shelf room of 
the magnificently organized public library of 
Cleveland. 


* Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, City of Sheffield, England 
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American librarians will not be familiar 
with the English system of making a clear 
division between Reference Library and Lend- 


ing (Home Reading) Library work. The 
effect of this is to group readers into two 
types—the serious or purposive reader and 


the casual reader. It will be clear that the 
English system tends to divert a greater pro- 
portion of casual readers into the lending 
libraries than will obtain in American libra- 


ries, where the two mix freely together in 
Divisions. Our problems, ther¢ 
and | 


London 


the various 
made it 
School 


fore, are not parallel ones; 
clear in a lecture to the 
(printed in the Library Assistant of December, 
1932 under the title of “Modern 
Organization”) that Reference Libraries and 


Library 


special libraries were excluded from my 


remarks. ° 


Developing the Encyclopedia Habit 
By Velma Storey Wood * 


Y experience has been that children are 

most interested in learning how to use 
the encyclopedia when they have a definite 
personal need for it. The following experi- 
ment is an attempt to solve the problem of 
teaching the use of the encyclopedia and to 
show the method used in developing the 
encyclopedia habit. 

To present a formal lesson on the encyclo- 
pedia to the whole class without each child 
having a specific need for it may have little 
meaning for the children, because it is illogi- 
cal to assume that forty children will want 
to know the same thing at the same time. 
The best type of encyclopedia training will 
come in answer to a real personal need. In 
addition to the formal lesson given to the 
entire class, another method used was to 
require each group, of probably six or eight 
children, to do a stated encyclopedia lesson. 
This procedure has never made the librarian 
popular, nor preserved the library setting and 
atmosphere which has been developed. When 
lessons were handed out, immediately moans 
would be heard. One child would say, “Do 
we have to do this?”; or another, “I wish 
I could read my book.” The library is pri- 
marily a place for one to enjoy himself and 
move about with a quiet freedom. 

Of course the library in everyday life is 
not purely for pleasure or recreational read- 
ing. We realize that another big reason for 
its existence is that of reference. The child 
must learn that any question which arises at 
home or at school may be answered in the 
library. It is most important to teach him 
how to use the library tools, particularly the 
encyclopedia. The children need to be aroused 
to the point where they will voluntarily search 
or ask for information on a subject in which 
they are interested. 

To arouse interest and create a need for 
using the encyclopedia, the following ques- 
tions illustrate what has been prepared. 


* Librarian, Sherrill School, Detroit, Michigan. 


1. Do you know—Do shooting stars ever 
reach the earth?—See encyclopedia 


2. Do you know—Why icebergs are danger- 
ous?—See encyclopedia. 
3. Do you know—Which is heavier, icé 


or water ?—See encyclopedia. 
4. Do you know—Why silver is used to 


make surgical instruments?—See ency 
clopedia. 

5. Do you know—Why canaries are kept 
in coal mines?—See encyclopedia. 

6. Do you know—How many tones the 
average singer can sing?—See encyclo- 
pedia. 


7. Do you know—What children first heard 


the story of “Cinderella”?—See ency 
clopedia. 

Over sixty questions which might attract 
attention were printed, each on a_ suitable 
paper about 12” by6” in size. Some wer: 
sent to the science, literature, and upper 


grade home-rooms where they were posted 
A schedule is kept and every two or three 
weeks the questions are moved from one room 
to another. The moving keeps them alive and 
gives added interest. Two or three are also 
kept in the library. Incidentally, the art and 
music teachers requested some of the posters 
which present questions on their subjects. 
The children have responded enthusiasti 
cally. Classes voluntarily, without furthe: 
stimulation, seek information on these ques- 
tions. Their interest culminates in the us« 
of this material as a basis for topics in their 
auditorium club work. 
interest in “hailstorms,” 
“shooting 


After an intense 
“lighthouses,” and 
stance, and after he has been shown how to 
find what he wants, a child will never forget 
how to use the encyclopedia. An 
“library lesson” taught in this manner does 
not annoy and bore the child. The 
tion is given at his own request. For a few 


stars,” for in- 


incidental 


instruc- 
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minutes he is willing to lay aside his recrea- 
tional reading to do some reference work. 
More than merely teaching the use of the 
encyclopedia has been accomplished. The li- 
brary, which is becoming more essential in 
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the curriculum, is further tying up with the 
child’s entire learning situation; library refer- 
ence is. being stimulated; and bits of inci- 
dental information are acquired which will 
never be forgotten. 


Vacation Exhibit 
By Mary Ellen Lewis * 





VACATION EXHIBIT AT SCIENCE HILL HIGH SCHOOL, JOHNSON CITY, 
TENNESSEE 


HE “Vacation Exhibit” at Science Hill 

High School Library, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee, is an annual event which is looked 
forward to by pupils and faculty members 
alike. 

The idea originated one fall, at the opening 
of school, when the different students stopped 
in the library to relate interesting trips which 
they had had during the summer and to show 
me souvenirs which they had gathered during 
their travels. I enjoyed it so much, that it 
occurred to me that it would be of equal 
pleasure to the school at large to know where 
everyone had been during the summer and 
to see their souvenirs. I also thought this 
would furnish one more opportunity to 
feature some of our books in the hope of 


encouraging a further joy in reading. Out of 
this grew our “Vacation Exhibit,” which is 
now an important annual affair in our li- 
brary. 

Our exhibit last fall was made up of pic- 
tures, booklets, cards, and souvenirs of every 
description from many parts of the world. 
Particularly numerous were the entries from 
“The Century of Progress” Exposition. 

The exhibit was most educational in itself, 
and the featuring of books with the exhibits 
from the different locations represented, made 
it doubly so. The picture of Byrd’s ship, 
autographed by “George,” the ship’s cook, 
kept the book Boy Scout with Byrd and other 
Byrd books with which it was exhibited, in 
constant demand. Many students lived again 


* Librarian, Science Hill High School, Johnson City, Tennesse« 
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the thrill they had experienced when on “The 
City of New York” last summer as it lay in 
the south lagoon at the Chicago exposition. 
I noticed that it quickened an interest in their 
following of Admiral Byrd, thru the news- 
papers, in his present trip to the South Pole. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok, 
featured with beautifully colored pictures of 
The Singing Tower, increased in demand. The 
reading of our local state history received an 
impetus. Illustrated pamphlets of the Her- 
mitage accompanied biographies of Andrew 
Jackson, as did those of The Tailor Shop, 
at Greenville, leading to renewed interest in 
Andrew Johnson. 

Souvenirs from California and the Gulf of 
Mexico brought forth literature of those sec- 
tions. Virginia, New York, Washington City, 
Canada were all represented by interesting 
and educational souvenirs and books. 

To each entry in the exhibit was attached 
a card bearing the name of the lender, and 
to this others who had visited the same place 
added their names. The exhibit was placed 
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in charge of a committee from the Library 
Club, who assembled the material and also 
saw to it that the loans were returned to their 
owners. The interest with which the teachers 
and students entered into the project was as 
marked as was the enthusiasm of the specta 
tors. 

This exhibit forms one of the most de- 
lightful Browsing Corners imaginable. It 
serves as a very attractive introduction of the 
new pupils to the library upon their entrance 
to Science Hill each year—an orientation 
affair. It furthers an interest in, and love for, 
travel and travel books. A placard bearing the 
slogan “Read your way around the world” 
serves its purpose. 

The comment of one underprivileged boy, 
who was seen frequently lingering in front 
of the exhibit, made me feel that we wer: 
fully repaid for the trouble therein entailed 
His remark was “Well, I don’t get to tak: 
trips, but I feel as if I have been to Th 
World’s Fair and everywhere.” 


An International Travel Club 
By Edith Van Duzer * 





WINDOW DISPLAY OF THE “INTERNATIONAL READING CLUB” 


AST summer the Public Library in Rock- 
ford, Ill. sponsored a reading club, as it 
has for several years. An “International 
Reading club” appealed to 853 children suffi- 
ciently to induce them to read at least twelve 
books of travel or stories whose settings 
were typical of the country about which they 
were written. 

Boys and girls were told of the plan in 
school just before the summer vacation. In 
our Main children’s room and all _ the 
branches, books about interesting corners of 


the world were displayed on tables, held in 
place by striking book ends and further 
decorated by foreign flags. 

Our staff drgssed small dolls in costume 
at an evening party and displays were made— 
one of Japan, one of Holland, one of 
Sweden, one of Indians, etc. These were 
moved from one library to another at two 
week intervals and the children soon learned 
to watch for them eagerly. 

As soon as twelve books were reported 
on, a miniature passport was given out, con 


* Supervisor of Work in Schools, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 
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taining a picture of the traveler, the places 
visited, and a list of the books read. Stars 
were attached for additional books read. 

A large amount of enthusiasm developed 
and our boys and girls traveled as real 
travelers do; some spending the summer in 
one country, some in Europe alone, while 
others made a variety of world tours. As 
the passports were issued, attractive posters 
were displayed and the children’s names 
attached on bright colored slips. On one 
poster these were stickers on a suitcase, on 
one pennants on a ship. When vacation came 
to an end we found that eight hundred and 
fifty-three boys and girls, reading a minimum 
of 10,236 books had completed the reading 
and estimated that as much more reading 
was done by those who read additional books 


and those who did not succeed in earning 
their passports. And it is pleasant to know 
that many are still reading the same kinds of 
books. 

Much interest was displayed by the teachers 
when the children returned in the fall, and 
very properly, for the reading rewards went 
into thirty-eight schools. Thirty-three were 
given in one suburban school where the chil- 
dren nearly all had to walk into town for 
their books. 

Two displays were later placed in very 
prominent store windows. These consisted 
of flags, books, colorful posters, and the little 
foreign exhibits used during the summer. 
The picture shown gives little idea of the 
gay and festive window that attracted large 
crowds every day. 


A Radio Entrance 
By Rebecca B. Rankin * 


O N March 5 the New York Municipal Ref- 
erence Library completed its sixth year 
of broadcasting over the Municipal Radio 
Station W N Y C of the City of New York. 
That must place the Municipal Reference 
Library as one of the first libraries to use 
the “mike” to extend its services to the public. 


On March 5, 1928, Dr. C. C. Williamson, 
Director of Libraries, Columbia University, 
at the librarian’s request, introduced the first 
series of the library’s broadcasts. Since the 
initial broadcast, the Library has given 200 
radio talks. These were prepared and broad- 
cast by the librarian, several members of the 
staff, and a few guest speakers. For a period 
of five years these radio chats were presented 
every two weeks. This year they were 
scheduled weekly. With the exception of one 
year, the time allotted to the broadcasts has 
been fifteen minutes. The librarian has spoken 
every other week. Four members of her staff 
have taken their turn in filling in the intervals. 

Thus it is quite apparent that since 1928 the 
Library has used not only the printed page 
but the ether to a very considerable extent 
to get its message across to its public. The 
subjects of the initial talks were the history 
and services of New York City’s public li- 
braries devoting particular attention to the 
Municipal: Reference Library. 

The second year of the Library’s broad- 
casts was devoted largely to telling the story 
of the many sided, ever-changing metropolis, 
New York City, and the opportunities offered 
by it to its citizens. A few of the talks gave 
historical glimpses of early New York. Others 
dealt with the problems of housing, traffic, 


education, and public recreatign. The munic- 
ipal airport, the subways, the “docks, the mu- 
seums, and parks were also subjects of sepa- 
rate talks. In 1930 civic anal city depart- 
mental activities’were the topics of the broad- 
casts up till June. 

During June and July a special series was 
put on which was entitled “Curious Facts 
About New York City.” In the latter part of 
the year the Municipal Reference Library in 
cooperation with civic teachers of the City’s 
High Schools began a series of talks entitled 
“Civics in Action.” These talks as the subject 
of the series indicates were intended to give 
civic classes of the public schools a close-up 
picture of the various legislative and admin- 
istrative divisions in acts of governing the 
city. Twenty-eight of these talks were .given 
and extended into May of 1931. During the 
summer months the Library put on its second 
series “Curious Facts About New York City.” 
In September’a new-series was begun entitled 
“Highlights of Municipal Government.” 
Twenty talks indicating the high spots in 
activities of the various city departments were 
concluded in June of 1932. 

In the fall of this year, the library widened 
the scope of the subject matter of its talks in 
a series called “What Our Cities are Doing.” 
Fifty-eight broadéasts have already been given 
in that series. These have been devoted to 
the important governmental developments in 
American cities. Particular effort was made 
to choose subjects of vital importance to citi- 
zens and officials. who were striving to find 
the best methods and practices in municipal 
administration and finance. The first of this 
series was on Tax Collection Methods. 


* Librarian, Municipal Reference Library, New York City. 
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The radio broadcasts of the Municipal Kef- 
erence Library have been announced daily in 
all the newspapers which carry the radio 
programs, and of course in weekly programs 
as printed in the Sunday newspapers. The 
school papers of the city have cooperated in 
announcing the broadcasts, and the civics 
teachers of the high schools of the city have 
urged their students to listen to these broad- 
casts; in some cases the teachers have used 
the broadcasts as subjects for class discus- 
sions. 

The primary purposes of these broadcasts 
are to inform the public and the city officials 
concerning governmental advances and best 
practices and to get both the citizen and city 
administrator to use the resources and facili- 
ties of the Municipal Reference Library to 
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further their knowledge in whatever field of 
governmental activities they are interested 
No opportunity has been overlooked to stress 
the titles of the best and most authoritative 
books in each subject, and to make them so 
appealing that the listener remembers the title 
The fact that the printed page was the source 
of information for the broadcasts was equally 
emphasized. 

There has been a secondary result which 
while not purposefully sought, has, however, 
been achieved. It has made the staff unusually 
alert in capturing topics’ of vital importanc« 
and kept them abreast of a much wider range 
of subjects and caused them to cover more 
thoroly the current literature of these special 
fields. 


The Book Caravan 


By Frances Dunn * 





HE Book Caravan, conducted as a sum- 
mer reading club for children in Saginaw, 
Michigan, by the public library, proved so 
successful that we would like to pass on the 
idea for those who might be interested. 
With a curtailed staff, cut in budget, and 
the usual summer vacations, we sought a plan 


children and yet 


interest. the 
prove workable from the staff’s standpoint 


which would 
Our idea for the Book Caravan came from 
Grover’s, My Caravan. This small anthology 
of poems with such inclusions as 7he Ped- 
dler’s Caravan by William Brighty Rands and 
The Fairy Folk by William Allingham ap- 


* Children’s Librarian, Public Libraries of Saginaw, Michigan. 
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pealed to the spirit of adventure in the chil- 
dren. In line with the carefree attitude of 
travelers in going to the ends of the earth 
for adventure the boys and girls were allowed 
the widest choice possible in choosing their 
books for reading. They traveled thru books 
wherever their spirit led them. Our only 
provision was that books should be selected 
from the library collection. 

Announcements were made in the class 
rooms by members of the boys’ and girls’ 
department, thru the newspapers, and on our 
bulletin boards. Registration was made in the 
library on individual cards filed in a small 
gypsy cart obtained for twenty-five cents from 
Kresge’s, Cards were numbered numerically 
for registering and were later filed alpha- 
betically by name. 

A silhouette of a child with outstretched 
hand represented each member of the read- 
ing club. These were placed in caravan for- 
mation on a large bulletin board. The library 
staff cut only two silhouettes as patterns, one 


for a boy and one for a girl. From these the 
Girl Scouts cut all that were needed for the 
entire library system—some 1200 in all. An 
inducement for early registration came from 
the fact that the silhouettes were arranged 
in the caravan in the order of registration. 

The reading began with the close of school 
and continued until September, with the in- 
terest holding remarkably well. The children 
read many, or few, books as they chose. For 
each book completed a colored slip, repre- 
senting a book, was added to the child’s 
silhouette. Usually the slips were clipped to 
the registration .cards until such time as was 
convenient for attaching them—by paste—to 
the silhouettes. 

No awards of any kind were given at the 
close of the summer. The incentive for read- 
ing came from watching their armfuls of 
books pile up as the summer advanced. There 
was reward enough in overhearing such re- 
marks as—Oh, he’s in my class in school, or, 
I know that girl with the biggest pile of 
books! 


Inside Some British Libraries 


(Continued from page 507) 

Room constitute an epitome of the 
world’s thought and writing: as Bacon 
would say, all knowledge and the keys 
to it are at arm’s reach, and you com- 
mune with princes. The same _ at- 
mosphere of immediate touch with books 
pervades the library of University Col- 
lege, London, with its series of depart- 
mental seminar rooms—even tho one 
might reserve an opinion about dividing 
knowledge and all literature into nine or 
ten compartments. After all, science, art, 
literature, philosophy, are one; and stu- 
dents should work in that atmosphere. 

The British libraries have collected 
books, hundreds of thousands and mil- 
lions of them, possibly to the neglect 
of buildings and library machinery. The 
shocking discovery which all American 
colleges and universities are making is 
that we must have books, books, books, 
more books and still more, hundreds of 
thousands in a library which now counts 
its tens of thousands, and millions of 
volumes where only hundreds of thou- 
sands are now in the stacks. And the 
reason for this ceaseless and omnivorous 
collecting of books, books, books, is not 
that a great library may be accumulated, 
but that students and professors may 


live and grow im a great library. Libra- 
rian Keogh, of Yale, was right when he 
wanted to put up a tablet on the exterior 
of the magnificent new Sterling Library, 
saying, ‘“The library is inside.” 

All this iconoclastic suggestion of merit 
in the British community of books and 
men—for that is what the British library 
comes to—might be taken to imply that 
our American libraries are lacking in 
these regards. But that is far from the 
truth. There is ample proof that we are 
determined to bring together men and 
books (which are but the men of the 
past and of other climes), that we do 
intend to let students get at books, that 
we do intend to put books at the service 
of scholars, with convenience, with com- 
fort, and with compelling appeal. In li- 
brary service we have pioneered long 
enough in provision for the present, for 
the efficiency of the moment. It is time 
for us to plan library service definitely 
and wisely for the future, so that our 
library user may surely take with him 
a lasting ability to get at facts, to think 
about them and all other good things, 
to love truth and beauty, and to find 
truth, beauty, and courage in his daily 
task, 











The Roving Eye 











The Great Librarian Novel 


iT HOPE that Mr. Danton’s plea in this 

issue for the Great Librarian Novel 
will be answered, but I cannot refrain 
from remarking that, to the novelist, 
the librarian’s life, however virtuous 
and useful it may be, lacks dramatic 
values. When a doctor makes a mis- 
take, the consequence may be fatal, but 
a librarian’s error at the loan desk is 
not liable to end so disastrously. It is 
true that teachers frequently appear as 
heroes and heroines in books, but the 
relation between teacher and pupil is 
more intimate and emotionally signifi- 
cant than that between librarian and 
reader. A contemporary may have 
haunted the public library in his child- 
hood and may cherish the recollection 
of the thrilling tales in worn buckram 
covers that fed his imagination, but it is 
difficult for him to evoke the picture of 
the librarian in a warm haze of senti- 
ment, because—unless he was a small- 
town boy—he probably never knew her 
name and cannot recall a single word 
that she addressed to him personally, ex- 
cept perhaps Shush! or Shoo! Now that 
libraries have become more attractive 
and amusing places for youngsters, and 
all librarians—at least all those who read 
the Witson BuLLETIN—are famed for 
their charm and pleasant humor, | am 
hopeful that the next generation of 
novelists, at present browsing like lilli- 
putians among the shelves, is beginning 
to entertain romantic notions about the 
magnetic keepers of the books. So let 
us be patient: a young man’s fancy may 
yet enshrine those whose lives are spent 
genuflecting before the card catalog and 
wending among the stacks. Idealized in 
fiction, and idolized by the literate, libra- 
rians may yet cumulate their popularity, 
until the meaning of such a bitter lament 
as Dorothy Brown Thompson’s “Co-Eds 
Take Warning” (in the Kansas City 
Star for January 10) will baffle the 
scholars of the future. I quote the final 
stanzas: 
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And while I thus improved my mind, 
Uncultured girls, but energetic, 
Annexed my dates—I later find, 


Tho brainless, they were sympathetic ! 


At last I grew so erudite 
Man seemed a boorish, rude barbarian 
And I became a (fearful plight!) 
Consultant reference librarian! 


A research worker at Harvard, bur- 
rowing for a Ph. D. degree in the year 
2500, may be led to remark: 


The above lines would seem to indicate 
that reference librarians were once regarded 
as pariahs or, at the least, as undesirable 
beings. Since the word “librarian” now con- 
notes a person extraordinarily gifted with 
beauty and intelligence and is indeed fre- 
quently employed as a generic term for any 
privileged or enviable person, as in the ex- 
pression “librarian’s luck,” these esoteric verses 
afford a striking illustration of the advance 
of civilization since the Century of the D: 
pression. The curious phrase “annexed my 
dates,” which has been subjected to various 
interpretations, most probably refers to the 
persecution of librarians by hordes of “boor 
ish, rude barbarians,” who, in their ignorant 
rage against the missionaries of enlighten 
ment, were wont to invade the libraries and 
steal the rubber hand-stamps with which li 
brarians recorded the dates when books were 
borrowed or “due” to be returned. 


In Defence of Librarians 


Dear Sir: 

The enclosed copy of a letter to the editor 
of Collier's is self-explanatory, I think. How 
ever, I do not feel that my protest is strong 
enough. If you have not already done so, 
and if you feel as I do:—that the circum- 
stance related is a glaring and grave injustice 
to librarians and their work, I would urge 
you to take the proper steps looking to the 
rectification of the matter. 

T. JEetTrRiIcK 
Pasadena, Calif 
Epritor, Collier’s 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Towards the end of the article “She Says 
It’s Spinach,” by Kyle Crichton, Collier’s for 
March 17, 1934, the statement: “. . . that 
she (the cinema actress, Margaret Sullavan) 
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had ruined the picture (Only Yesterday) and 
that she was going to quit and go back to 
Norfolk (Va.) and be a librarian—her idea 
of the worst fate that could befall a native 
American,” is attributed to Miss Sullavan, 
the subject of the article. 

Never having been in Norfolk, I have no 
first-hand knowledge of the libraries or of 
the library personnel of that city; yet I do 
not grant that the statement attributed to 
Miss Sullavan, if it relates to library affairs 
in Norfolk exclusively, is warranted. Cer- 
tainly if the remark was sincerely intended 
to relate to library work in general and to 
librarians by and large it is grossly unfair 
and a sorry slur which, because of its potency 
for lowering the self-respect of the workers 
in this field as well as the respect generally 
accorded them by individuals, should not have 
been embalmed for circulation by any publi- 
cation. It tends to indicate in whoever is 
responsible for its expression a degree of 
callousness and indelicacy—or, to be more 
charitable, tactlessness—that is to be deplored 
in anyone. Collier's editors, the writer of the 
article, and Miss Sullavan stand indicted until 
due apology is made for the incident. 

As for Miss Sullavan, if she has not been 
misquoted, she would spend some of her time 
to great profit by endeavoring to cultivate 
the solicitousness, kindliness, refinement, and 
other such desirable qualities of personality 
which it is generally conceded are exemplified 
by librarians to an extent that is surpassed by 
the members of no other vocational or pro- 
fessional group. 

A library patron, 
T. JEetrRick 


Somehow, we don’t seem to get excited 
about sorry slurs, insults, libels, calum- 
nies, and defamations, but if a sufficient 
number of librarians will inform us that 
their blood boils, we’ll promise to invite 
Miss Sullavan to compose An Open 
Apology to Librarians to be published 
in this department of the Wiison BuL- 
LETIN—or perhaps an article on How to 
Prevent the Deterioration of Artificial 
Leather Bindings in a Platoon School 
Library. 


An Infallible Recipe 


The English publishing house, Jona- 
than Cape, recently received the follow- 
ing communication : 

I have often felt that somewhere there 
must exist an infallible recipe, a perfect 
formula for writing a best-seller. Publishers 
whom I have consulted always say there is 
no such thing. I have never believed them. 
And now I find that a government body, the 
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Medical Research Council, has provided me 
with what I want. This body, it seems, has 
kept expert observers for fifty-four weeks 
in a toffee factory, recording inter alia the 
topics discussed by a selected group of ten 
specimen girl toffee-makers. Here is the 
summary of this record for your inspection: 


Subject Frequency 
The Opposite Sex 42 
Films and Film Stars 27 
Local Gossip and Scandal 14 
Suicides, Murders, and Accidents 10 


Local Events II 
Conditions of Work (features disliked) 32 





(features liked) 5 
Outside Activities—Rambles 8 
Dirt-track racing 12 
Rugby football 2 
Girl Guides 16 
Swimming 5772 
Dancing 8 
Gardening 6 
Holidays 8 
Home Life 7 | 
Personal—Photographs 7 | 
Clothes 2733 
Food s| 
Money 9 


From this excellent set of data, Sir, I pro- 
pose to construct a novel which will mathe- 
matically and infallibly satisfy a really wide 
public. If I can satisfy you as regards the 
accuracy of the formula, are you prepared 
to pay me a substantial advance? I enclose 
my card. 


Unfortunately for all concerned .. . 
and perhaps for the future of the Eng- 
lish novel . . . (reports Now and Then, 
Jonathan Cape’s eminently readable 
house organ) the correspondent with 
the bright idea forgot to enclose his 
card. 


Perhaps Equally Infallible 


Shortly after clipping the preceding 
notice, we came across a news item from 
Hollywood reporting that the model 
screen actress of 1934, according to the 
chief casting director of one of the larger 
film studios, is constituted as follows: 


Intelligence, 42 per cent. 

Sincerity in performance, 18 per cent. 

Poise and assurance, 16 per cent. 

Personality that lends to glamour, I! 
per cent. 

Beauty, 8 per cent. 

Sex appeal, 5 per cent. 


Was a better recipe for best-selling 
novelist ever written? That nice balance 
of qualities would assure an advance 
from almost any of the publishers we 
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know. (Publishers of reference works 
excepted. ) 


Yes or No? 


The editors of the Book Review Di- 
gest appear undecided. A recent issue 
contained the following sequence of 
titles in the index: 

She loves me. Klein, N. 

She loves me not. Coffey, E. H. 

She would and she wouldn't. Eliat, H 


Miracles 


If a man told you that he saw a tree 
withered by a pointed finger, that by 
mental effort his body was wafted over 
an impassable gulf fifty feet wide, that 
he spoke to a saint who was surrounded 
by a bluish aura three inches thick, that 
he saw a man who had been dead for 
twenty-four hours rise from his coffin 
at a spoken command—lI suppose that 
if anybody told you such tall stories you 
wouldn’t hesitate to call him a liar. But 
suppose the person turns out to be a 
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distinguished scientist, doctor of medi- 
cine and celebrated psychiatrist, Master 
of Arts and Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society, who has just returned 
from a journey to the Grand Lama of 
Tibet. What do you say to him then? 

The latest bearer of strange tales from 
Tibet is Dr. Alexander Cannon of Lon- 
don, whose book The Invisible Influence 
has just been published by Dutton. His 
experiences seem to corroborate the 
previous testimony of Madame Alex- 
andra David Neel and Major Yeats- 
Brown. 

Of course, we too have our magic. 
Recently the papers reported that one of 
the “secret” cities of Tibet has ordered 
an electric lighting system from (I be- 
lieve) an English concern. No doubt 
when the lights flash on in the thin 
Himalayan air along the monastery walls, 
the lamas will cover their eyes before 
the dazzling bulbs and marvel at the 
magicians of the West. But as for me, 
[ should rather have a bluish aura three 
inches thick. es 4 


Summer Reading Adventures 


(Continued from page 506) 


library and, as he climbed, each book 
was placed on its proper rung. Reading 
lists which carried out the climbing idea 
were prepared, and the children were 
urged to begin with the easier books 
and climb to the harder ones. 
Reviewing these amazing adventures 
one is impressed with the originality of 
each plan and at the same time with 
their many points of similarity. These 
similarities carefully studied bring out 
the requisites of a successful plan. The 
most important requirement is the ease 
with which a plan can be carried out— 
vacation schedules necessarily affecting 
the time of the children’s librarian. Any 
plan to be successful should be within 
the capabilities of most children and 
challenging to their interest. The con- 
test element or tangible reward (clocks, 
airplanes, ladders) is an excellent way 
to strike this challenge. A good plan 
should keep the child’s interest spread 
over the entire vacation, and therefore 
must not be possible of almost im- 
mediate completion. Tho not essen- 


tial a carry-over to the school and 
teacher often brings splendid coopera- 
tion and starts a plan well on its way. 
Last, but indeed not least, it must be 
fun! 

What of results? It would be diffi- 
cult to summarize the results of such 
thrilling affairs, for one cannot measure 
in any statistical manner the develop 
ment of a child, or a children’s libra- 
rian. As for actual completion of these 
adventures—the children’s librarian who 
conducted the Transcontinental Air 
Race from Los Angeles to New York, 
and who said, “They really ended up in 
Chicago,” was but voicing the common 
experience of all. One dcesn’t judge 
entirely by such things. The 
child coming to the library, the spirited 
and sportsmanlike competition for each 
school, the thrill of finding a long 
searched-for answer, of voting for a 
favorite book, the friendships 
while working together; these are the 
things which count, and they cannot be 
measured in numbers! 


eager 


made 

















The Book Preview 


— for May-June 1934 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








he purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


Th 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 


The publishers select the books which = Ay recommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bull 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 General Works 
Encyclopedias, Bibliographies, 
Library Work, Ete. 


AMERICANA annual 1934; an encyclo- 
pedia of current events. 
$9 Encyc. Amer. corp. (Ready) 
031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 
This revision of a useful yearbook brings up 
to date world developments in economics, art, 
education, science, music, etc. (See HSC) 


LINCOLN library of essential information. 
2286p $15.50 Frontier press co. Buffalo, 
N.Y. (Ready) 


031 Encyclopedias and dictionaries 
A new edition of a useful one-volume ref- 
erence work. Over 800 pages in the sections on 
government, history, geography, science, litera- 
ture, economics, and biography have been re- 
vised in the light of present-day events. (See 
HSC) 


WALTON, GEORGE LINCOLN. Why 
worry? 
380p 75c Blue ribbon bks. (Ready) 
131 Worry 
Reprint of a book first published 1908. It 
tells in a practical way how and why worry 
should be avoided. 


100 Philosophy 


Psychology, Conduct, Temperance, 
Etc. 


BRIGHAM, JOHNSON. Youth of old age. 

268p $2.50 Marshall Jones (May 21) 

136.53 Old age 

Book I provides the key to the section that 
follows, by setting forth the author's wise ob- 
servations on the later years of life. Now in 
his eighty-ninth year, Dr. Brigham happily 
combines a youthful point of view with the 
wisdom of many years lived successfully and 
well. 

Book II contains nearly 300 quotations sup- 
plemented by Dr. Brigham’'s pertinent com- 
ments showing how old age can be made a 
time of serenity and joy. Dr. Brigham has 
been State Librarian of lowa since 1898. (See 
Who's Who in Library Service) 


SHERMAN, RAY W. If you want to get 

ahead. - 

186p $1.50 Little, Brown (Ready) 

174 Business. Success 

Anyone from office boy to President will find 
in this book specific, definite suggestions which 
if heeded, will increase his value to himself 
and his company. 


200 Religion 
Bible, Religions, Mythology, Etc. 


NOYES, ALFRED. Unknown God. 
320p $2.50 Sheed & Ward (May) 


231 God 
Set in a framework of autobiography the 
poet narrates the development of his concep- 
tion of God thru his reading of science and 
philosophy. (For biography and bibliography 
see Living Authors) 


300: Social Sciences 


Sociology, Government, Law, 
Economics, Education, Etc. 


COFFMAN, LOTUS D. State university: 
its work and problems. 
310p $2.50 Univ. of Minn. press 
(May 21) 
378 Education, Higher. Universities and 
colleges 
Addresses by the president of the University 
of Minnesota, setting forth his democratic 
philosophy of higher education. Includes free- 
dom of teaching, relation of the university to 
the state, university and the modern world, 
two ways of improving the state universities, 
adult education, Flexner and the state uni- 
versity, education and the depression. 


GEORGE, HENRY. Social problems. 
$1 Robert Schalkenbach Foundation, 11 
Park Place, N.Y. (Ready) 


304 Economics—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Social science—Addresses, essays, lectures. 
Single tax 
New edition. Uniform with 50th anniversary 
edition of Progress and Poverty. A good intro- 
duction to Henry George’s economic teachings. 
Deals with all the problems of today—unem- 
ployment, political dangers arising from a dis- 
organized economic system, over-production, 
and public debt. Index. 


GRAHAM, BENJAMIN and DODD, 
DAVID L. Security analysis: principles 
and practice. (Whittlesey House publi- 
cation) 
$5 McGraw (July) 


332.63 Investments. Securities 

A critical examination of investment theories 
in the light of the experience of recent years 
which gives the logical bases for the selection 
of securities of various types with tests to 
establish their safety and attractiveness. The 
collaborators are a _ practical Wall Street 
analyst and fund manager and a university 
authority on security analysis. 
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GUGGENHEIM, HARRY FRANK. United 
States and Cuba; a study in international 
relations. 

Macmillan (May) 


327.73 U.S.—Foreign relations—Cuba. Cuba 
—Foreign relations—U.S. 


The author, who was ambassador to Cuba 
from 1929 to 1933 and frequent visitor to that 
country before that time, reviews the conse- 
quences of the remarkable treaty made be- 
tween the United States and Cuba following 
the Spanish-American war and recommends 
important changes looking toward the fulfill- 
ment of the promises of freedom given the 
Cuban people in 1898. 


HATCH, LOUIS CLINTON. History of 
the vice-presidency of the United States; 
rev. and ed. by E. L. Shoup; [completed 
by E. L. Shoup after the death of Dr. 


Hatch]. 
$3.50 American Historical Soc. (Ready) 
353 U.S.—Pol. & govt. U.S.—Vice-President. 
Political parties—U.S. 

A description of the position and work of the 
vice-presidents together with short a 
cal sketches and political record of nomina- 
tions and elections to the office covering one 
hundred and forty-five years. Prepared with 
scholarly care but written in a popular vein. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSEL- 
ORS, INC. An historical basis for un- 
employment insurance. 
325p $3 Univ. of Minn. press (June) 

368.44 Insurance, Unemployment 
A useful reference book which presents a 
history and a comparative analysis of plans for 
unemployment insurance tried in Germany, 

Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium, and the 

United States. The agpeneex gives the number 

of employes, basis of coverage, source of in- 

come, benefits, administration in each country. 


KELLOR, FRANCES. Arbitration in the 
new industrial society. (Whittlesey 
House publication) 
247p $2 McGraw (Ready) 

331.155 Arbitration, Industrial 

In the present set-up of our new business 
society immense powers to investigate, to 
judge, and to punish are being given to code 
authorities or complaint committees without 
judicial safeguards for the preservation of 
liberty, property, and justice. This book tells 
what can be done about it and how arbitration 

-— be made an integral part of our new so- 

ciety. 


LAW, WILLIAM, pseud. Successful 
speculation in common stocks. (Whittle- 
sey House publication) 
2d ed 400p $3.50 McGraw (May) 

332.63 Stocks. Speculation 
Originally published in 1930, this book 
analyzes the technique of stock speculation, ex- 
lains the mechanics of trading, and shows 
ow the risks of speculation may be minimized. 

Revisions take into account the proposed stock 

market legislation and new political and eco- 

nomic developments. 


LIPPMANN, WALTER. Method of free- 
dom. 

Macmillan (May) 

323.44 Liberty. U.S.—Pol. & govt. 

After expressing the belief that the essentials 
of free government are more seriously chal- 
lenged now than at any time since the Ameri- 
can colonies declared their freedom, the author 
draws upon the experiences and policies of 


English-speaking countries in deriving ‘‘the 
conviction that methods of freedom provide a 
practical policy in the modern world.” For 


biography and bibliography see Living Authors. 
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PERKINS, FRANCES. People at work. 


320p $2.50 Day 
331.9 Labor and laboring classes—U.S. 

The story of the slow up-building of protec- 
tion for working ple, told not out of docu- 
ments but out of the personal experience of 
the Secreta of labor. Out of the quarter- 
century which she covers has come most of the 
fight for better working conditions—all of which 
she saw, and much of which she accomplished. 


YODER, DALE and DAVIES, GEORGE 
REGINALD. Depression and recovery. 
(Whittlesey House publication) 


324p $2 McGraw (June) 
330.9 Economic conditions—1918- . 
cycles 
Presents a brief discussion of the nature of 
economic forces operating in business cycles 
with a summary and interpretation of the 
economic disinte: tion since 1929 as well as a 
description of the various phases of the re- 
covery program which have followed. 


Business 


500 Science 


General Science, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Etc. 


LEDERER, NORBERT. Tropical fish and 

their care. 

229p Knopf (Ready) 

590.7 Aquariums. Fishes 

In this book, intended for beginners as well 
as for advanced aquarists, Dr. Lederer tells 
how to set up, heat, aereate, and clean the 
tank; how to breed the fish; how to feed them; 
how to care for them; and how to cure them 
if they are sick. It contains 52 half-tone and 
20 line-cut illustrations. 


ROBERTS, THOMAS S&S. Bird portraits 
in color: 295 North American species. 
206p il cl $3.50, limp bd $2.50 Univ. 
of Minn. press (Summer) 

598.2 Birds 
Noted bird artists painted the water color 
originals of this book’s 92 color plates of birds 
to be seen thruout northern nited States 
and southern Canada east of the Rockies. The 
accompanying text describes the size, range 
and habits of each bird depicted. 


STETSON, HARLAN TRUE. Earth, 
radio, and the stars. (Whittlesey House 
publication) 
300p $3 McGraw (June) 

623 Astronomy. Radio 

A study of the earth and its cosmic en- 
vironment which brings together the results 
of recent scientific work in the fields of 
astronomy, geology and radio engineering, and 
shows how radio communication is influenced 
by cosmic disturbances. The author is Director 
of Perkins observatory at Ohio Wesleyan uni- 
versity and Research associate in geophysics 
at Harvard. Author of Man and the 

(BRD an 1930) 


600 Useful Arts 


Medicine, Engineering, Agriculture, 
Business, Etc. 


CURTIS, PAUL A. Guns and gunning. 
384p $5 Penn (May 4) 
623.4 Rifles. Shot-guns. Revolvers 
A comprehensive description of all kinds of 
guns; of rifles of small and large calibre; of 
the different gauges of the shot-gun; of the 


Stars 


















selection and care of guns and of ammunition. 
The author also treats of the etiquette of the 
field and of shooting formalities. (See Who's 
Who in America) 


EHRLICH, FREDERIC. New typography 

and modern layouts. 

192p il $5 Stokes (Ready) 

659 Advertising. Printing—Specimens 
A reference book on typographic layouts con- 
paining 1600 pen and ink sketches designed to 
help in layout and designing folders, covers, 
newspaper and magazine advertisements and 
letterheads. By the instructor of design and 
layout at the New York employing printers’ 


association. 
700 Fine Arts 


Architecture, Painting, Engraving, 
Music, Drama, Etc. 


BAKER, CHARLES HENRY COLLINS. 

British painting. 

319p 268 il, 12 in full color $10 Hale, 

Cushman & Flint (Ready) 

759.2 Painting, English 

An authoritative and comprehensive survey 
of the whole field of painting in Great Britain 
from the earliest times to the end of the 19th 
Century with a chapter on primitive paint- 
ing by Montague R. James. Author is Head 
of Research in Art History in the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. 


CRISLER, H. O. and WIEMAN, E. E. 
Practical football. (Whittlesey House 
publication) 
225p $3 McGraw (June) 

796.33 Football 
A practical guide for teaching and develop- 
ing football technique by two well-known 
coaches. The chief emphasis is on blocking, 
tackling, position play, the kicking game, the 
running game, offensive plays, generalship, 
and defensive planning. 


ROHDE, ELEANOUR SINCLAIR. Gar- 

dens of delight. 

308p il $5 Hale, Cushman & Flint (June) 

716 Gardening. Flowers 

A well-illustrated study of the 
month by month giving instruction for the 
care of flowers and shrubs together with 
descriptions and history of the plants. Author 
of The Scented Garden and The Story of the 
Garden, (See Who's Who) 


800 Literature 
Composition, Writing, Speaking, 
Prose, Poetry, Etc. 


ESSAY annual; ed. by E. A. Walter. 
382p $1 Scott, Foresman (Ready) 


814 American essays 
This second volume of an annual series con- 
tains thirty essays, selected from American 
periodicals during the past year. The purpose 
of the series is the yearly presentation of 
significant American essays, personal, critical, 

controversial, humorous. 


900 History 


History, Geography, Travel 


HERSKOVITS, MELVILLE JEAN and 
HERSKOVITS, FRANCES S._ Rebel 
destiny. (Whittlesey House publication) 


garden 


360p $3 McGraw (May) 
918.8 Dutch Guiana—Descr. & trav. 
in Dutch Guiana 

In the heart of the Dutch Guiana bush the 

of a band of 


Negroes 


descendants runaway slaves 
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have built an African civilization of a unique 
character. Into this fascinating backwater 
came two white people with a gift for mak- 
ing friends with the blacks, keen eyes and 
a fine sense of the romance and drama they 
encountered. Authors of American Negro; 
A Study in Racial Crossing (BRD 1928) 


HUXLEY, ALDOUS. Beyond the Mexi- 

que Bay. 

$2.75 Harper (Ready) 

917.28 Central America—Descr. & trav. 

Aldous Huxley went to Central America. 
Politicos and revolutionaries, ruins and plan- 
tations passed before his eyes. The result 
is this strikingly illustrated book written 
with the author’s usual penetrating wit and 
skill. (For biography and bibliography see 
Living Authors) 


MUGGERIDGE, MALCOLM. Winter in 
Moscow. 
247p $2.50 Little, Brown (May 4a). 


914.7 Russia—Pol. & govt.—1917- . Rus- 
sia—Soc. condit. Moscow 
Unhampered by censorship, a _ disillusioned 
former correspondent of the Manchester 
guardian makes sstartling revelations about 
the Soviets. 
ROOSEVELT, THEODORE and 


ROOSEVELT, KERMIT. Trailing the 
giant panda. 
278p $1 Blue ribbon bks. (June) 
915.1 Yunnan, China (province)—Descr. & 
trav. Szechwan, China—Descr. & trav. 
Hunting—China 
Reprint. Thibetian borderland in search of 
the giant panda (a rare animal) for the Field 
Museum of Chicago. (See BRD 1930; BKL 
Jan '30.) 


Biography 


CELLINI, BENVENUTO. Memoirs of 
Benvenuto Cellini; tr. by R. H. Cust; il 
by James Daugherty. 
547p il $1 Blue ribbon bks. (June) 


B or 92 
A reprint of the unexpurgated translation, 
printed in large, clear type and illustrated 
with numerous full page drawings and chap- 


ter headings. (See Bkl July 1932.) 


Fiction 
BOWER, B. M. pseud. Flying U strikes. 


304p $2 Little, Brown (May 11) 

Another story of the Flying U ranch, of 
cowboys, horses and guns told in the author's 
usual style. 


BRIDGE, ANN. The Ginger Griffin. 
409p $2.50 Little, Brown (May 11) 


The author of Peking picnic (the 1932 
Atlantic $10,000 prize novel) again uses China 
for the background of this story of an Eng- 
lish girl who comes to China to forget her 


shattered romance and learns that it was only 
one short chapter from the Book of Life. 


BROPHY, JOHN. 
Macmillan (May) 


An exciting novel of a group of waterfront 
inhabitants tensely written against a back- 
ground of docks, liners, slums, tramp steam- 
ers, tides, fogs and winds. 


DELAFIELD, E. M. pseud. 
lady in America. 
$2.50 Harper (June) 


In this sequel to Diary of a 
and Provincial lady in London, E. M. 


Waterfront. 


Provincial 


provincial lady, 
Dela- 
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field writes delightfully about her recent trip 
to this country. Here is a captivating See- 
yourselves-as-others-see-you, a flaunting chal- 
lenge to America’s sense of humor. (For 
biography and bibliography see Living Authors) 


FORESTER, CECIL SCOTT. 
maker. 
310p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 
An unusual story about a man who, in 
the name of peace, paralyzed London traffic 
and found that fear among the masses does 
not lead to submission, but to anger and riot. 


GREY, ZANE. Code of the west. 
$2 Harper (June 14) 


Peace- 


Zane Grey's latest novel is laid in the 
Tonto Basin in Arizona, an excellent back- 


ground for the thrilling story. The fight be- 
tween Cal Thurman, clan-leader of the Basin, 
and one of the bad men of the region makes 
this one of Zane Grey’s most exciting tales. 


HATCH, ERIC. Road show. 

288p $2 Little, Brown (May 11) 

“Plunger’’ Gaines and Col. Carraway escape 
from aé_e sanitarium. Their adventures as 
attendants on Penguin Calliope Bird's travel- 
ling underwear emporium and later as 
proprietors of a caravan show make hilarious 
reading. 


LARSSON, GOSTA. Our daily bread. 
440p $2.50 Vanguard press (June 1) 
An impressive story of the life of a work- 

ingman's family in a Swedish town. Similar 

in its realistic treatment to Knut Hamsun's 

Growth of the soil. 


LORIMER, GRAEME, and LORIMER, 
SARAH. Stag line. 
302p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 
_More of the irrepressible Maudie of Men are 
like street cars fame. She is extremely 
popular with older boys and girls. . 


MOWERY, WILLIAM BYRON. Chal- 

lenge of the north. 

298p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 

A novel of adventure, danger and love in 
the Northwest, by a man who is intimately 
acquainted with the country. 


OPPENHEIM, EDWARD PHILLIPS. 
Man without nerves. 
3l1llp $2 Little, Brown (May 11) 


A mystery thriller which teases you nearly 
to the finish before you see the solution. 


VINES, HOWELL. This green thicket 
world, 
376p $2.50 Little, Brown (Ready) 


An extraordinary novel of a community of 
American primitives who live on the Warrior 


rivers in Alabama. The theme which under- 
lies the story is the struggle between flesh 
and — spirit. Author of River Goes With 


Heaven (BRD 1930) 


WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE. 
Thank you, Jeeves! 
307p $2 Little, Brown (Ready) 


Here is the first full-length novel about 
Jeeves, the ‘‘gentleman’s gentleman’’ supreme. 


Children’s Books 


CHRISTESON, H. M. and CHRISTESON, 
F. M. Tony and his pals. 
144p il $1 Whitman, A. (Ready) 


636.1 Horses—Legends and _ stories. Mix, 
Tom 
Children of ten and over will enjoy the 


story of Tom Mix and his horse Tony and of 
their exciting exploits performed for moving 


pictures and in the circus. Illustrated with 
actual photographs. 
DOONE, RADKO. Nuvat the brave. 

il $2 Macrae Smith (May 14) 

Eskimos—Stories 

An interesting and authentic story of an 
Eskimo boy. Nuvat lives alone for over a 
year on a huge ice floe, with only his dogs 
for companions. It tells how he manages 
to build his house, hunt and fish with his 
home-made equipment. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection (May '34) Illustrated by Hans 
Axel Walleen. 


Reprints 


For detailed descriptions see 
Classified List 


Cellini, Benvenuto. Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini. Biog. 

Roosevelt, Theodore and Roosevelt, Kermit 
Trailing the giant panda. 915.1 

Walton, George Lincoln. Why worry? 131 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC Standard Catalog for Publi 
Libraries 
BRD Book Review Digest 
Bkli Booklist 
HSC Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries 
cc Children’s Catalog 
Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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Unhonor’d and Unsung 
By J. Periam Danton 


HE immediate inspiration for these 
notes is Sidney Kingsley’s excellent 
play, Men in White. Without that final 
goad, the writer would probably never 
have put key to ribbon, altho the 
thoughts that form the basis for the 
observations which follow have, like the 
witches’ brew, been boiling and bubbling 
for some time and would no doubt have 
continued to disturb his peace of mind. 
Men in White, for the benefit of those 
who have not had the good fortune to 
read it, is a fair-sized chunk out of the 
life of physicians and internes in a hos- 
pital. The burden of the action centers 
around the struggle of a young interne 
between an expedient marriage and a 
soft job on the one hand, and an oppor- 
tunity for study and research on the 
other. The play is, in brief, a representa- 
tive of that type of literature which 
deals with one or another of the pro- 
fessions. Of this type, a considerable 
number of works—drama and _ fiction 
particularly—has been written. 

We have heard a good deal, off and 
on, about the lack of attention, respect, 
and consideration paid to the library 
by educators, social scientists, and his- 
torians. Some writers, too, have wrung 
their hands in despair at the yawning 
gulf which separates the man in the 
street from the librarian and his work- 
shop, and have bewailed John Smith’s 
misunderstanding of the library and his 
consequent unwillingness to pay it hom- 
age. Few, however, have devoted any 
except the most incidental attention to 
what the library and the librarian really 
look like to the hypothetical pedestrian. 
What they do look like to him, and how 
he feels toward them are obviously mat- 


ters of considerable concern to the pro- 
fession. The writer would submit that, 
to ninety-nine out of a hundred citizens 
of these United States the librarian par- 
ticularly is an object of the most supreme 
indifference and that, of definite attitude 
toward him, our average citizen is quite 
innocent. Nothing, we know, is more 
damning than indifference. Is all this 
ancient history? Perhaps. If so, a ques- 
tion less obvious than the above state- 
ments will be all the more pertinent, to 
wit, why the indifference? And again, 
the writer would submit that one of the 
reasons, if not the chief reason, lies in 
the fact that, in spite of the efforts of 
the American Library Association et al., 
the librarian has never been offered to 
the public in palatable form. 

And this brings us, at long last, back 
to Men in White and our piéce de ré- 
sistance. Who has done for the librarian 
what Kingsley has done for the young 
medico and what other authors have 
done for the other professions? Is there, 
for the librarian, an Arrowsmith, a 
Builder of the Dam, a Clarion, a Con- 
guest of Canaan, a Counsellor-at-law, a 
Front Page, an Honorable Peter Stir- 
ling, an Inside of the Cup, or a Profes- 
sor’'s House? There is not. These liter- 
ary creations—a handful of a hundred 
that could be mentioned—do not by any 
means always portray in a flattering 
light the professions with which they 
deal; they would be neither true nor 
important literature if they did. But 
they do—universally—imbue those pro- 
fessions with an aura of interest; they 
do make them real, intense, dynamic. 
There is no even moderately important 
piece of literature which presents a live, 
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full-length portrait of a librarian and 
his work. The librarian has never been 
presented to the public in an interesting, 
vital, and at the same time authentic 
manner. 


Occasionally mention of a librarian 
does, somehow, creep into a literary or 
artistic creation, but when it does, the 
profession of librarianship is not the 
sine qua non of the work. Thus, the 
heroine of Margaret Widdemer’s novel, 
The Rose Garden Husband is, when the 
story opens, an assistant children’s libra- 
rian, but she soon becomes the wife of a 
wealthy invalid, and for all the import- 
ance the question of profession has for 
the story, it might just as well have 
been written about a school teacher or 
stenographer. In the novel, Jn the 
Shadows of the Skyscrapers, another 
Widdemer—Mabel Cleland—gives a 
glimpse of children’s library work in a 
neighborhood house. The heroine of the 
moving picture No Man of Her Own 
is again a librarian (with an ultra mod- 
ern, de luxe apartment’ and unlimited 
quantities of expensive clothes!) and 
there are a few brief shots of an in- 
credible library. But here, as in the 
aforementioned novels, the profession is 
merely incidental and is completely sub- 
ordinated to the inevitable love story. 
Similarly, Charles Judson Dutton’s Mur- 
der in a Library has nothing to do with 
libraries or librarians per se; the author 
probably selected the public library for 
the locale of the action simply because 
in literature murders had been perpe- 
trated in nearly every other conceivable 
place under the sun. In any case, none 
of these works has had any vogue, nor 
could one attribute to any of them the 
type or breadth of influence which, for 
example, Arrowsmith has undoubtedly 
exerted. 

To the general public the librarian is, 
hence, not only misunderstood, but 
worse, virtually unknown; he (or she) 
is a man (or woman) in drab—unro- 
mantic, colorless and unappealing. The 
skeptic will immediately say that it is 
ever thus with the artist and with mem- 
bers of the professions, but his defense 
may be doubted. The lawyer, bacteri- 
ologist, diplomat, archeologist, surgeon, 
soldier—most certainly the soldier—the 
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preacher, artist, author, engineer, pro- 
fessor—yes, even he—all are better 
known and more interesting to the aver- 
age person than is the librarian. And 
why? Because they have all been sung 
in drama and novel, have had their in- 
teresting and useful sides painted in 
pictures which leave vivid, living images 
in the consciousness of everyone. Go 
lower: even the laborer, the farmer, the 
miner have been celebrated, not once, 
but scores of times, in verse and story. 


The truth of these statements and the 
resulting effect are made abundantly 
apparent in our daily press. If a pro- 
fessor writes on simplified English, it’s 
news; an archeologist back from the 
Near East is good for a column and a 
picture on page three at least; an artist, 
a doctor, a lawyer, a minister, if moder- 
ately well known or importantly con- 
nected is always worth news print. The 
librarian seldom is, even tho there are 
exceptions, such as the acquisition of 
the Vollbehr collection by the Library 
of Congress, to “prove the rule.” Now 
newspapers, in spite of some popular 
opinion to the contrary, do not make 
the news; the emphasis given to news 
items is born of an acute consciousness 
on the part of the editors of what the 
public wants and the degree to which it 
is wanted. The public is interested in 
different types of things for different 
reasons—in artists, lawyers, doctors, and 
so on, because, for one thing, they are, 
in a sense, public property, and because, 
what is more important, there exists in 
the public mind a realization of the func- 
tion, importance and activities of these 
people. When a reader sees an item 
about one of them in a paper, he at once 
has a definite picture in his mind of the 
type which the individual represents. 
This picture is a composite of a large 
number of experiences—mental, emo- 
tional. and physical. It is different for 
each person; it may be flattering or not. 
But the important thing is that there ts 
a picture of some sort, made up of the 
good and the bad, no doubt, but human 
and capable of being interesting, attrac- 
tive and perhaps even exciting. 

For the librarian, there is usually no 
such picture at all, or, if there is one, it 
is completely colorless because no one 
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has ever given it a warmly human em- 
bodiment, and the only satisfactory sub- 
stitute—intimate personal knowledge of 
the librarian and his work—is obviously 
denied to the majority. Practically 
everyone can say, with a fair degree of 
accuracy, what a lawyer, engineer, pro- 
fessor or doctor does, can recall inci- 
dents or stories connected with the 
professions they represent, can rernember 
important, sometimes thrilling, and oc- 
casionally epoch-making events connected 
with those professions, and can number 
one or more members of the professions 
among his personal acquaintance. The 
ordinary person knows little more about 
a librarian than that he “runs a library 
and takes care of books.” He has, in 
all probability, never come in contact 
with a member of the profession except 
across a. loan desk with its mechanical 
and impersonal atmosphere ; only a small 
percentage of the people in the country 
has had even this much experience of 
librarianship. It is not strange that the 
librarian is a nonentity to most of his 
fellow men. Indeed, the cultural strata 
which lie a cut or two above that gener- 
ally imputed to the “average man,” 
seldom have a real conception of the 
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librarian and it is not uncommon to find, 
among professors and educators, persons 
who think of the librarian, and certainly 
of his assistants, as glorified janitors. 

It may well be questioned, however, 
whether all the professions are poten- 
tially so much more interesting and at- 
tractive to the general run of people 
than is librarianship. The public has 
been given no opportunity to learn that 
librarianship can be quite as interesting, 
quite as entertaining, quite as exciting 
and important, even to the outsider, as 
the law, medicine, teaching or the min- 
istry. 

It is common knowledge that literature 
—that is, literature of genuine merit— 
cannot be made to order. Nonetheless, 
the present writer offers as his thesis the 
contention that one of the things the 
library profession most needs, one of the 
things which will do more for it and the 
people it serves than reams of earnest, 
planned publicity, is the appearance of a 
first-class piece of literature which will 
present the librarian as a human being 
whose hopes, joys, and fears are much 
like those of other folk, whose work is 
worth doing, whose life is not without 
its high moments and lofty dreams. 


What of “The Young Librarian”? 


VER since its inception last September, 

The Young Librarian has been asking 
questions and answering them, making sug- 
gestions, criticizing things; in a word, creat- 
ing something of the nature of a mild ripple 
on the usually smooth surface of bibliothecal 
gentility. A good deal of what was said in 
its columns has been criticized, modified, and 
amended, and a good deal received the ap- 
proval of many. All the same, after seven 
or eight onslaughts on the public attention, 
it was time to turn around and ask: “Well, 
what have we done? Have we justified our 
existence? What does the profession think 
of our efforts?” 


To answer these questions, I have asked 
several librarians, both young and old, to give 
me their opinion on the matter. Space and 
other circumstances prevent me from being 
more exhaustive. The following extracts from 
letters must suffice to show the general trend 
of opinion. 

Writes Dr. E. C. Richardson of the Library 
of Congress: “I have glanced at The Young 
Librarian department of the Witson BUuLLE- 
TIN more often than at any other department. 


In fact there are few departments of any 
of the library periodicals that I look at more 
often. I like the idea of a forum for the 
younger librarians, since while their material 
is liable to be familiar to the veteran, their 
outlook is fresher, and it is decidedly whole- 
some to get their point of view. I could wish 
that they were still more fearless and critical, 
and definitely bent on constructive and re- 
formatory matters, but a certain amount of 
conservatism is a wiser and perhaps neces- 
sary thing. It is only those of us who are 
in our professional careers beyond all need 
of deferring to ‘authorities, and are con- 
cerned with facts, who can afford to speak 
with entire freedom about facts which are 
disagreeable to the general.” 

Mr. George F. Bowerman, librarian of the 
District of Columbia Public Library, writes 
that he has asked a member of his staff to 
examine all the issues of the department in 
detail and that the result of this examination 
is a recommendation for “more contributors, 
more pointed discussion, and more construc- 
tive criticism.” And then he continues: “Re- 
cently a committee representing our Junior 
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Group had a conference with the assistant 
librarian concerning their own continued pro- 
fessional education within the library during 
this time when opportunities for advancement 
are few. I attended part of the conference 
and among other things brought your feature 
[The Young Librarian] to the attention of 
the committee with the suggestion that they 
participate in the feature. I told them that 
I have always encouraged members of my 
staff, both Juniors and Seniors, to contribute 
to professional publications and that here 
might be an opportunity. This seemed to have 
an appeal. Not unlikely you will hear from 
a representative of this group.” There cer- 
tainly is this opportunity and nothing would 
please me better than to receive contributions 
from many such groups. 

Miss Louise F. Encking, supervisor of chil- 
dren’s work of the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary, writes by direction of President Gratia 
A. Countryman: “I have examined The 
Young Librarian in the Witson BUuLLetIN, 
and in my opinion, the articles are both in- 
teresting and helpful. There is an opportunity 
there for the younger set to voice their opin- 
ions, to air their grievances, and to have a 
part in the discussions which should make for 
a better esprit de corps. The subjects so far 
considered seemed to me well worth while.” 

Mr. Charles H. Compton, assistant libra- 
rian of the St. Louis Public Library, adds his 
vote in favor of the department and con- 
tinues: “I have been interested in The Young 
Librarian in the Witson BULLETIN and am 
quite willing to tell you that I think it is 
desirable to have such an avenue for the 
younger members of the profession to ex- 
press themselves. I hope it will be continued.” 

And Mr. Carl H. Milam, secretary of the 
A.L.A., adds his congratulations in these 
words: “My congratulations on the idea of 
encouraging free discussion, especially by the 
younger members of the profession, in your 
new department.” 

The Juniors themselves are both more 
enthusiastic and more reticent about the 
matter. While I have received a number of 
comments on my own part in the business, 
often too flattering to be quoted here, the 
reasoned opinions are few. I shall quote only 
two. Mr. Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the 
Activities Committee of the J. M. R. T., has 
this to say: “Your column in the WILson 
BULLETIN is, of course, familiar to me. It is 
a department of that interesting magazine 
which I never fail to read. I have enjoyed 
most of the contributions. It seems to me 
that it serves a very useful purpose as an 
outlet for those juniors who wish to ‘blow 
off steam.’ Since the inception of The Young 
Librarian, I have been somewhat surprised 
that the many young persons who are con- 


stantly indulging in radical talk, have not 
hastened to burst into print. This dilatory 
response to such an open invitation has lead 
me to believe, of late, that perhaps the great 
majority of junior members, like their elders, 
‘are not a revolutionary folk.’ Or perhaps we 
are guilty of a form of literary inertia born 
of a feverish round of activity [doing noth- 
ing?] confined to matters of local moment 
only.” 

Mr. J. H. Shera, bibliographer of the Scripps 
Foundation, Miami University, Ohio, is the 
most outspoken of the junior commentators. 
Among other things of a more personal na- 
ture, he writes: “There was a real need for 
a department such as yours, and I feel that 
it has done much, and can do more in the 
future, to render articulate that heterogeneous 
group of librarians who call themselves, albeit 
somewhat condescendingly, ‘junior members.’ 

“In reviewing the past several issues of 
The Young Librarian, to refresh my memory, 
I have been impressed by the variety of view- 
points that have been represented in _ its 
columns. You have done well to adopt so 
fully the symposium idea. Whether or not 
one happens to agree with the ideas expressed 
is, of course, beside the point. Yours is the 
function to play the gadfly to library com 
placency—and the profession most certainly 
needs it. In short, I consider The Young 
Librarian to be an entirely successful ‘noble 
experiment, and I for one should greatly 
regret to see it abandoned.” 

I am sorry that I am unable to enliven 
these columns by a few lines of unfavorable 
opinion. I do not think for a moment that 
the entire profession shares the opinions cited. 
Nothing would please me more than to be 
able to publish a sound berating of this de- 
partment. It would add considerably to my 
pleasure in the work. As it is, there remains 
for me only the pleasant duty to thank most 
heartily the commentators for their good 
opinion and the few but enthusiastic con 
tributors of the past year, and devoutly to 
hope for a more lively season after the sum- 
mer vacation. A. B. 


> 


Maine Imprints 
Gentlemen: 

We are planning to print a supplement to 
my Bibliography of Maine Imprints to 1820 
this summer, to be distributed free to owners 
of the original work. I should like to be 
notified of any titles not in the Bibliography 
that should appear in the supplement, and 
to this end I should be glad if you would 
insert a notice in the WiLson BULLETIN. 

R. Wess Noyes 
322 E. William St. Apt. 104 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





State Planning 

IFTEEN states have appointed library 

planning committees to work with general 
state planning boards, set up at the initiative 
of the National Planning Board of the United 
States, and with the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s committee on national library plan- 
ning. 

Governor Winant of New Hampshire at- 
tended a state rural library planning con- 
ference of leading citizens and librarians at 
Concord, March 19-21, at which the chairman 
of the state library commission presided and 
at which Julia Wright Merrill, chief, A.L.A. 
Public Library Division, spoke. 

Dorothy Annable, secretary of the Public 
Library Commission, planned the conference 
at which regional library service was the 
chief topic of discussion. Last year Miss 
Annable secured legislation needed for any 
type of contract service, even across state 
lines. 

In New York, preliminary material on li- 
brary planning has been prepared as a start- 
ing point for the work of a state planning 
committee, now being’ set up. 

In addition to the fifteen states with plan- 
ning committees already appointed, eight more 
states have signified interest in ‘state planning, 
two of them, Kentucky and Illinois, having 
recent state-wide library surveys on which to 
base their plans. Others report that com- 
mittees are soon to be organized, or that 
planning will be discussed at forthcoming 
state meetings. 


CCC Camps and Transient Centers 


Reading for men in Conservation Corps 
Camps and transient centers is a matter re- 
ceiving increasing attention from state library 
agencies. j 

The Massachusetts Division of Public Li- 
braries is developing plans for cooperation 
with the educational program of the CCC 
camps in the state, following a conference 
with the Corps Area Adviser for Education. 
A representative of the division attended a 
conference of the educational directors for 
the various camps just following their ap- 
pointment to explain what service might be 
expected in the future. Later, the educational 
directors reported to the division what their 


specific needs were. The larger libraries in 
the state are being organized by sections for 
inter-library loan service, with supplementary 
service from the division. Altho this has 
already been done to some extent, it is being 
more generally done now that the educational 
director and his assistant are responsible for 
the books. 

In Oregon the men in CCC camps and 
transient centers are making good use of the 
reading course service of the state library, 
following a letter from the state librarian to 
the officers in charge, offering this service. 
A count over a two-weeks’ period showed that 
forty-six reading courses had been prepared 
for men in CCC camps and thirty for men 


in transient centers. One morning’s mail at 
the state library included twelve reading 
course requests from one transient center 


and five from CCC camps. 

The Harris County Library, Houston, Texas, 
is cooperating with the Federal Transient 
College of the transient home at South 
Houston. The county librarian is a member 
of the Board of Education for the college. 
A hundred books have been placed in the 
home for school use, including twelve books 
in the “Reading with a Purpose” series, some 
of which are being used for planning study 
groups. Residents of the home have 
access to the local station of the Harris 
County Libsary. About 63 per cent of the 
residents are taking the courses which are 
divided into three general groups: elementary, 
general, and vocational. In teaching, the forum 
plan is used, as well as the case method and 
individual instruction. Entrance requirements 
and prerequisites have been set up, and cer- 
tificates are given on the completion of a 
course, with diplomas for graduates who have 
completed six prescribed courses. 

The Nebraska state library agency has 
supplied the transient center in Omaha, where 
there are about 600 men, with a collection 
of books as an indefinite loan. Books along 
vocational and educational lines will be sent 
as soon as the educational program for the 
center is more definitely organized. 


also 


In California some county libraries have 
been asked to establish stations in the camps 
and have done so. In Minnesota, the state 


(Continued on page 534) 
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* PROBLEMS 


A Monthly Department of Discussion 





RESULTS OF PROBLEM 19 


Problem 19: What comment have you 
to make on the anonymous article on 
“Librarians and the C.W.A.” on page 
345 of our February issue? Do you be- 
lieve that the emergency employment in 
public libraries of non-librarians sup- 
plied by the Civil Works Administration 
will prove injurious to the library pro- 
fession? 


The present discussion, which will 
conclude our series of debates for the 
current volume, is distinguished by the 
number of excellent, thoughtful letters 
received and by the sharp cleavage of 
opinion among the writers. If all the 
prizes go to librarians who show them- 
selves friendly (with some reservations ) 
to the C.W.A., it is because their argu- 
ments seem, on the whole, more reason- 
able and convincing than the opposition 
of those who visualize the free labor 
furnished by C.W.A. as nothing more 
agreeable than a vandal army of “un- 
trained outsiders” overwhelming the 
profession, while competent trained li- 
brarians (it is true enough beg for 
jobs. The answer made to this latter 
complaint is that “if the temporary em- 
ployment of C.W.A. workers threatens 
the status of trained librarians at all, 
it could only be in those libraries whose 
entrance requirements are not up to the 
standards of the American Library As- 
sociation,” so that “the danger to the 
security of trained librarians lies within 
that library structure itself.” Several 
correspondents remark that in a well 
organized, accredited library untrained 
workers would necessarily be classified 
as Clerical helpers rather than librarians 
and could not possibly displace the latter. 
One writer asserts that the failure to 
differentiate between true librarianship 
and the mechanical duties associated 
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with library work is “the real bane of 
librarianship as a profession.” Another 
comments that “just as in a hospital 
every attendant is not an M.D., everyone 
within the walls of a library does not 
need to be a B.L.S.” Of particular in- 
terest are the letters from C.W.A. work- 
ers themselves, some of whom admit 
their incapacity for library work, while 
others are hopeful of winning permanent 
jobs by proving their value. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Geza Schutz 


Free Public Library 
Montclair, New Jersey 


The writer of “Librarians and the 
C.W.A.” sees such a demoralizing influ 
ence exercised by the C.W.A. workers 
on the high status of the librarians, that 
she or he raises the battle-cry: “It is 
not yet too late to fight to maintain our 
place in the sun. And fight we must.” 
It seems to me that this place in the sun 
of ours very much resembles an imagin- 
ary spot in the universe that might serve 
as a permanent observation point for a 
total eclipse. 

The main objection raised against the 
C.W.A. workers employed in libraries 
is the fact that the majority of them are 
not librarians. While this is true, it 
should not be directed against C.W.A. 
workers in particular, since during the 
most normal periods, libraries, of all 
kinds, employ a great number of un 
trained or semi-trained workers for dif- 
ferent clerical and mechanical processes 
which have become an organic part of 
general library work thru a minute divi- 
sion of functions. Just-as in a hospital 
every attendant is not an M.D., every- 
one within the walls of a library does 
not need to be a B.L.S. In the very 
interest of the status of the library pro- 
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fession we should be thankful that all 
those working in a library are not 
equipped with a degree from a library 
school or from a university. 

It is sterile to discuss in broad gener- 
alities. Therefore let me give actual 
facts relating to the Montclair Free Pub- 
lic Library. 

Thanks to the vision and the courage 
of Miss Margery Quigley, the librarian, 
the Montclair Public Library employs 
at the present moment seventeen C.W.A. 
workers in the task of recataloging and 
reclassification. As everyone knows, 
these are serious problems for well- 
established libraries, as they mean ex- 
pense and interference with the routine 
work. But there are instances when this 
work has to be done. Such instances 
arose at Princeton, at the University of 
Michigan, at the Vatican Library, and 
at the Free Public Library in Montclair. 
In the last mentioned, the old catalog 
was found incomplete, unreliable, and 
inadequate. 

Of the seventeen workers employed 
in the recataloging project, there are 
four library school graduates, three 
workers who have had some experience 
in libraries, while the remaining ten have 
had various types of employment having 
nothing to do with library work. Among 
these ten, there are three typists, an 
interior decorator, an electric engineer, 
a lithographer, a mission social-worker. 

By dividing the work of recataloging 
and reclassification into seventeen inde- 
pendent processes, it was possible to find 
a certain type of work for everyone, 
according to each and all’s preparation, 
ability, and fitness. The trained libra- 
rians are assigned to the strictly pro- 
fessional work, such as classification, 
subject-heading, making of unit-cards, 
filing in the new catalog, and revising. 
The semi-professionals are used for re- 
moving the old cards from the old cata- 
log. Of the three typists, one does the 
tracings on L. C. cards, the second makes 
cards for books for which there are no 
L. C. cards and for the foreign books, 
for which the library does not order 
L. C. cards, while the third person types 
the necessary information on the book- 
cards and book-pockets. The interior 
decorator turned out to be a neat paster ; 
the lithographer, a resourceful remover 
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of old numbers from the back of the 
bound volumes; the electric engineer, 
an artist in marking the new classifica- 
tion numbers on the back of the books 
with the electric pencil; while the re- 
mainder of the workers are looking up 
L. C. card order numbers in the U. S. 
Catalog, making ink changes on L.C. 
cards when they do not give a faithful 
record of the title-page of our copy and 
making dummies. 

All this goes to prove that not all li- 
brary work is strictly professional work, 
requiring special education or experience. 
The clerical and the mechanical part 
of the work in a library or in any other 
institution can, should and in fact has 
always been carried by “outsiders.” To 
discredit the C.W.A. workers on this 
account is an injustice to the judgment 
of librarians. No clerical worker will 
supplant an efficient cataloger, classifier, 
reference worker, or children’s librarian. 
And if some of the unemployed libra- 
rians who again gained entrance into the 
field of their choice thru the C.W.A. 
project are capable of leaving behind 
them a good record—well, that’s not 
a tragedy altogether. 


SECOND PRIZE 
Elizabeth D. Clark 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


Will the C.W.A. lower standards of 
librarianship? No final answer is pos- 
sible with the little data on hand. We 
can, however, define the word standards 
and determine whether our standards 
are justifiable and adequate. This done, 
we are in a position to weigh the dangers 
of competition. 

Work in libraries is of two kinds, pro- 
fessional and clerical. From the scat- 
tered reports so far in it seems that there 
has been practically no displacement of 
trained librarians. C.W.A. has been 
widely used for clerical and manual 
work. Our leaders have long urged 
separation of duties for the benefit of 
our prestige and salaries. Anon com- 
plains that “even those slipping 
books and stamping date slips are not 
librarians.” They should not be. If 
C.W.A. results in better standards for 
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allotment of work we shall have re- 
ceived a lasting beneiit. 

Salaries, before and after C.W.A., 
have been descending on much the same 
curve as salaries of other professions. 
If C.W.A. has done anything to our 
salary standards it has probably checked 
the fall. For there is a maximum above 
which budgets cannot at present be 
forced and there is an irreducible mini- 
mum below which hours and book pur- 
chases cannot fall unless we are to close 
our doors. Already libraries have re- 
ported postponement of salary cuts be- 
cause of the free labor furnished by 
C.W.A. The fact that, in some places, 
C.W.A. workers are paid better than 
regular librarians speaks poorly for li- 
brarians willing to accept so low a wage. 
But the higher the wages of C.W.A. 
the less the danger to us from their 
competition. It is underbidding by 
trained librarians that can wreck us. 

Standards of service are probably in 
greatest jeopardy. For—like it or not— 
the satisfaction of the public, not of 
ourselves, is the measure by which we 
will stand or fall. Anon’s claim as to 
the relative value of books and libra- 
rians is unsound and dangerous but it 
is a typical exaggeration. A library is 
primarily a place for the use and dis- 
tribution of books. Granted that a re- 
sourceful (not “ingenuous! !”) librarian 
will get more out of an encyclopedia 
than an “apathetic attendant.” But the 
teacher demanding 1934 information con- 
cerning mental tests will not be appeased 
by a 1924 encyclopedia bolstered up by 
any librarian’s training and personality. 
If C.W.A. plus new books and longer 
hours pleases the public better than 
trained librarians minus these advan- 
tages we will be forced into a ruthless 
overhauling of our standards of service. 
And our standards need overhauling 
with cold facts not grandiloquent theory 
as the basis. 

These are only random suggestions. 
Our standards are too many and _ too 
complicated for any five-hundred word 
paper. I do not fear the C.W.A. I do 
hope that it may startle us into active 
and earnest support of the A.L.A., of 
our library schools, of our leaders offi- 
cial and unofficial, in their efforts to 
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establish standards comparable to those 
of our much envied but too little emu- 
lated allies, the teachers. 


THIRD PRIZE 
Olive K. Nesbitt 


Erie Public Library 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


In these days of depleted budgets and 
overworked staffs, when the resources 
of the library are strained to the utmost, 
it is to our advantage to cooperate with 
the Civil Works Administration, for it 
is a force which, properly directed, will 
enable us to accomplish much for the 
benefit of both our libraries and our 
people. 

If the temporary employment of 
C.W.A. workers threatens the status of 
trained librarians at all, it could only be 
in those libraries whose entrance require 
ments are not up to the standards of 
the American Library Association. This 
condition should not exist in accredited 
libraries, and if it does, the danger to 
the security of trained librarians lies 
within that library structure itself. 

Selection for admission to the Staff 
of every library should be governed by 
scholastic standards and _ experience 
qualifications, which would not permit 
the casual addition of an unqualified 
applicant; who has not complied with 
the regular rules of entrance. If libra 
ries adhere to this, no ideals need to be 
sacrificed and the work of trained libra 
rians and unskilled workers may be kept 
strictly separate. 

In our library we have six women, 
mending and recasing worn books, 
without cost to us, except for materials, 
saving hundreds of dollars in binding 
bills and reconditioning many books, 
that would otherwise have been dis- 
carded. Two college graduates are do- 
ing odd jobs, including typing and book- 
marking, and hundreds of lantern slides 
have been cleaned and mended in our 
Museum. 

Governmental recognition of 50c per 
hour as a minimum wage for labor, is 
a step to a higher standard of wages, 
which should make itself felt, eventually, 
even in the library profession, and tho 
this rate is higher than most library 
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salaries, few of us would care to ex- 
change permanent positions for tempor- 
ary jobs, however well-paid. 

To say we have an oversupply of 
trained librarians is a mis-statement, for 
with sufficient funds to open and operate 
libraries in the vast sections of the coun- 
try where there is no library service, we 
would need all the existing librarians and 
more. As economic conditions improve 
and this work progresses, our librarians 
will come into their own. In the mean- 
time under the C.W.A. many have found 
temporary employment and are doing 
valuable work. 

Despite the era of change in which 
we are living, with its political unrest, 
its shifting social and economic stand- 
ards, the Public Library has not only 
maintained its ground but has grown 
steadily and surély into an indispensable 
unit of the cultural and educational life 
of every community. Each new era 
brings with it problems of its own, but 
the same ideals of service and high pro- 
fessional standards that have enabled the 
Library to meet the reading needs of 
our people during these trying depres- 
sion years, are sufficient to enable us to 
enlarge our ideal of service by intelligent 
cooperation with the C.W.A., thereby 
providing not only books to fill idle 
hours, but work for idle hands to do. 


OTHER REPLIES 


No factory superintendent hires lathe oper- 
ators to run his drill presses, transfers his 
shipping department to the machine shop and 
orders the lathe hands to install new glass in 
the skylights. Yet, nationally, just such a 
maldistribution of skills is occurring under the 
C.W.A. The result is confusion, of course, 
but worse than that, a repudiation of training 
and temperament that is a needless waste of 
human resources. 

When the C.W.A. hires a hundred men to 
do with picks and shovels and horses that 
which ten men could do with a steam shovel 
and a truck, it repudiates the machine age 
and deals a death blow to heavy industry, 
the backbone of American manufacturing. 
When the C.W.A. employs non-library clerical 
help to work in libraries while trained libra- 
rians become painters’ helpers, it is guilty 
of a short-sighted remedy that is almost as 
bad as the disease. 

The author of “Librarians and the C.W.A.” 
states the case well. Librarians have tried to 
lift themselves to recognition as a profession, 
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and in the face of a public opinion that thinks 
librarians are spinsters of both who 
“like books” (whatever that means) and don't 
care for manual labor. At long last librarians 
are becoming conscious of themselves as a 
profession and have evolved their own schools, 
their own associations and their own allegi- 
ances to their calling, and it is too much to 
ask them to stand by with folded hands while 
untrained outsiders are slipped in beneath 
them. And this at a time when many trained 
librarians are looking for work, or selling 
articles from house to house, or dawdling 
away “enforced leisure.” 
O. HitTENRAUCH 
Mena, Arkansas 


sexes 


It is a small library belonging to the Junior 
College but used extensively by an entire 
school system. It boasts 6,000 volumes and 
subscribes to about thirty periodicals and 
magazines. The librarian is a librarian’ only 
by virtue of having been “all things to all 
people,’—librarian, governess, tutor, teacher 
of art, geography, English, and French, 
traveler, adventurer, hack writer, clerk, and 
lowly employee of a publishing company. She 
must teach fourteen hours a week in the col- 
lege. Library circulation often reaches two 
hundred books and magazines a day. Heaven 
alone knows how any semblance of order is 
maintained. There are no assistants. It is 
the librarian’s first year in this system; she 
has inherited books that are uncataloged, or 
incorrectly classified, semi-coherent slips of 
paper to be the basis for a card catalog, too 
much work, too little time, hardly any money, 
books that need mending, and a persistent 
conscience that cries to her she must be more 
than a clerk dealing with slips and fines and 
cards—the haunting dream of teaching boys 
and girls to read and love. 

Into this hopeless morass dropped a C.W.A. 
assistant, who is not a librarian. The little 
she knows of libraries she has learned in the 
past nine weeks. But she is an intelligent 
person holding a B. A. degree. There is much 
more work within her reach than she can ever 
achieve, should her thirty hours a week con- 
tinue to the end of the year. 

So many of us librarians are harassed and 
overworked this year. We have no funds; we 
have no time. Our dreams, our little visions 
of bigger service, are crushed in the struggle. 
Any labor, even unskilled labor, is a God- 
send. It is of course a trial at times. It is 
not ideal. But I cannot feel that it will greatly 
blight the profession. 

Every C.W.A. worker must feel how little 
she knows of librarianship. To many it is an 
amazing experience, one that engenders great 
respect for those who know exactly what to 
do with a book from the moment it comes 
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from the Post Office until it reaches the hands 
of the borrower. To some workers, tired of 
poverty and unemployment, seeing and hand- 
ling books must arouse new interests—not 
only for themselves but their little chain of 
family and friends. To a few it will open a 
field in which they may later take training. 


And in the main, it must mean, at the very 
least, much routine work done that needs to 
be done now when there is no other way for 
accomplishment. It would be better, of course, 
if trained librarians could be given this work. 
It would be more economical, less nerve- 
wracking, more intelligent. But America has 
never trusted experts, and it is too much to 
expect complete intelligence in the administer- 
ing of public works. Therefore, with a good 
deal of fervor, I have bestowed my blessing 
upon the C.W.A. 

Heten RoseMARY COLE 
Elkader, Iowa 


After reading the article on “Librarians and 
the C.W.A.” I lauded the person who had 
the courage to openly express the thoughts 
that have been silently concealed by others 
in the library profession. Considering the 
humanitarian side of the movement one hesi- 
tated to criticize the work that the C.W.A. 
was attempting to do. 


If the plan had been carried out as orig- 
inally outlined by the national government 
three purposes would have been realized, 
which would have been of great benefit to 
libraries. Overburdened staffs would have 
been relieved by trained workers. Men and 
women would have been re-employed who 
had been dropped because of lack of funds 
to continue their salaries. The public would 
have been benefited by the increased ability 
of the library to meet their increasing de- 
mands for recreational diversion thru books. 


The blame does not fall on anyone. The 
plans had to be altered when the number of 
people on direct relief proved far greater than 
had been anticipated. It was plain to everyone 
that these people had to be helped first. 


However, this does not alter the effects of 
the project on the libraries. The condition 
seems to be general over the United States, 
instead of the trained workers asked for we 
were sent untrained workers. Did this relieve 
our overburdened staffs or increase our 
ability to serve the public? No! In order to 
put these people to work it was necessary to 
increase the duties of the staff so that the 
workers could be instructed and supervised. 
As a result many libraries are physically 
cleaner and a number of patched books are 
on their shelves. No permanent relief has 
been realized from the addition of untrained 
workers to our staffs. This is the general 
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condition, those fortunate enough to receive 
trained workers may consider themselves 
lucky indeed! 

We now have a new crop of individuals 
who have had just enough contact with the 
library to feel that they are qualified for a 
permanent position on the staff. Another 
obstacle has been thrown in the path of our 
struggle to educate the public to the idea that 
“love of books” is not the only qualification 
of a librarian. 

CATHERINE FIELDS 
Phoenix, Arizona 


It is the lack of separation between the 
work of “real librarians” and of clerical 
assistants that is the real bane of librarian- 
ship as a profession. As long as those who 
are “allotted the privilege of slipping books 
and stamping date slips,” or of mending and 
taking inventory, are called librarians, and 
as long as they can, by acquiring long years 
of “experience,” or by cramming thru exam- 
inations, advance to higher positions, we shall 
never, never “get ourselves classed profession- 
ally as teachers.” 

Our young contributor seems to fear that 
these ex-C.W.A. workers may constitute a 
group from which librarians may select pro- 
fessional climbers. This, she feels, is not 
justifiable under present conditions when there 
are great numbers of young people with both 
education and training who are now out of 
work. My only comment is that the C.W.A. 
group is, per se, no menace. Librarians have 
always known where to find untrained cheap 
workers. 

A distinguished social worker once asked 
a class, “What is a doctor?” The answer 
was, “A doctor is a person who has satis- 
factorily completed a medical course in an 
accredited school, and is also licensed to prac- 
tise.” If the February contributor will sub- 
stitute the word “librarian” for “doctor,” she 
will see why library work is not a profession. 
The young writer also says, “I hope I am 
not so academic as to feel that college and 
library school degrees alone make a librarian.” 
Why should one of her evident courage be 
so apologetic? Can she imagine a doctor 
making such a statement about his profes- 
sion? Perhaps the equivalent qualifications do 
not “alone” make a doctor. But let anyone 
try to be one without! Or to get into the 
American Medical Association! But anyone 
can get into the American Library Associa- 
tion for two dollars. 


No. So long as clerical workers can work 
up by the book stamping and pasting route, 
the smaller matter of the C.W.A. intruder 
isn’t worth considering. The problem is much 
deeper than that. Verily, “fight we must.” 
But the fight will carry us, not to the fields 
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of the C.W.A., but to the halls of the mighty 
within our libraries. And who of us under- 
paid “professionals” dares to carry the banner? 


DorotHy SMITH 
Chicago, Illinots 


The author of “Librarians and the C.W.A.” 
is altogether justified in her opinions. She 
finds herself in the position of the owner of 
rotting apples in Oregon, or the holder of 
decaying fish in New Orleans, when neither 
product can be sensibly conveyed to the terri- 
tory in need of it, only that her problem lies 
not in the means for transportation of her 
stock, but in the bringing to it of adequate 
administrators. 

As an unemployed librarian, I would like 
nothing better than to be back among the 
shelves at almost any price. Having also had 
experience in recreation work, I applied for 
a combination position at the New York State 
camp for unemployed women. (I was born 
in New York and lived most of my life there.) 
Altho the camp was in need of a librarian 
and recreation worker, I was told that I could 
not qualify for a C.W.A. salary unless I had 
been in the State two years, but that I could 
do volunteer work there! 

At present, I am working under C.W.S. for 
the Federal Relief Commission, and I am 
sure that the Director of the department 
would prefer trained social workers on the 
job to the several white-collared employees 
educated for other professions, however intel- 
ligent and adaptable they may be. 

If the regulations regarding residence, etc., 
could be adjusted to assign a worker to her 
own line, the question of future permanent 
employment after the C.W.A. ceases to exist, 
would be met. 

KATHERINE FERGUSON 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


An article in the February 1934 WILSON 
BULLETIN entitled “Librarians and the C.W.A.” 
aroused me to the fact of my incapability to 
do library work. Unfortunately, for me, my 
training prepared me for teaching. My B.S. 
in Education degree did not train me to cut 
slips, paste labels, file cards, catalog, index, 
etc. so of course library standards have been 
dealt a death blow by my coming. 

Head librarians have, I suppose, done their 
best to put these inefficient teachers to some 
gainful employment, but the task has been 
almost too much for their patience. No doubt, 
careful observation of work done by such 
C.W.A. workers indicts librarians as poor 
employers. 

No doubt libraries, as well as librarians, 
will suffer for years because of the poor, 
bungling work done by these unfortunate 
C.W.A. people. It would be a real catastrophe 
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if some of these bunglers should get into the 
regular staff in places which should be filled 
by A.L.A. unemployed who may not be on the 
ground at the time of need. Indeed, the whole 
morale of the staff is perceptibly lowered 
especially when C.W.A. casual laborers are 
paid more per hour than trained regular li- 
brary employees. 

The writer states that the persons may 
need work. It is true that librarians are try- 
ing to get recognition for their workers as 
teachers have already received. On ‘the other 
hand to what does such recognition of teach- 
ers amount when for example there are 5000 
unemployed teachers in Ohio now, some with 
two or three degrees and years of experience? 
Such recognition does not put food into the 
mouth, clothes on the back, or roof over the 
head. All the teachers can save has been 
invested, not in stocks, bonds, or banks, but 
in study, always more study required, books, 
association dues, etc., to keep up such stand- 
ing. And what use is it now? 

True enough, college degrees are too plenti- 
ful to be recognized by C.W.A. generally. 
Teachers are often thrown in with high school 
graduates, often to work under a student. An 
applicant for work is asked at great length 
for what he is trained, or fitted, what he 
likes to do, then is often assigned to some- 
thing entirely outside it all. In my case for 
example, my majors were English and his- 
tory, minors Spanish, biological and social 
sciences, yet I was assigned to the main and 
then to the law library. Such is the making 
of misfits. Who is to blame? The worker? 
Perhaps such training does unfit a person for 
library work. No doubt he does lack back- 
ground for it. 

The C.W.A. may be likened to shaking up 
a bag of beans. The light ones come to the 
top, are scraped off, each put in a separate 
place regardless of fitness for such place, and 
thus we have the “square peg in the round 
hole.” No doubt it all looks like mass rather 
than selective employment. Again I ask, who 
is to blame? 

Thus it may happen that “C.W.A. ‘half- 
baked’ people who call themselves librarians, 
hardly knowing what it's all about” may be- 
come a permanent set-back to the status of 
the professional librarian for the next twenty 
years. Yet there is an oversupply of profes- 
sional librarians at the very door. Why are 
they not used? 

We are told that compromise in unemploy- 
ment emergency is inevitable. Teachers have 
found this painfully true. Librarians should 
never surrender to any lowered standards. A 
standard, once lowered is pitifully hard to 
raise again. 

A Square PEG 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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One of the most disturbing characteristics 
of this economic depression is the accentua- 
tion of a narrow outlook among professional 
people. Fear of unemployment is their be- 
setting phobia. Inevitably form is emphasized 
at the expense of matter. The result is a new 
scholasticism. 

Many librarians display this attitude in their 
horror at the invasion of their special province 
by C.W.S. workers. Their charges range all 
the way “from carelessness to inadequate 
background.” But can neatness and accuracy 
be inculcated by professional training courses 
alone? Librarians who argue that C.W.S. 
workers clutter up their libraries, ruin the 
morale of the regular staff, work in a desul- 
tory and unintelligent manner merely criticize 
their own power of selection and executive 
ability in directing. 

This is not an argument against the value 
of a course in library training, but rather a 
brief for the man with a general education 
who can adapt himself to new situations. 
Cannot the individual who truly loves books 
learn library technique without going to 
school? There may be details which he will 
never know without training. But are these 
minutiae the things for which the librarian 
wants to'be known? 

The Board of Education Library in Newark, 
New Jersey, provides a good illustration of 
worth while work done by C.W.S. people. 
The three following examples are typical of 
library services which could not have been 
rendered without some thirty workers: 

One unemployed teacher was sent out after 
a week of training to an elementary school 
library where she organized a course in story 
telling and book appreciation. The fact that 
the circulation figures of the library almost 
doubled within a month’s time demonstrates 
the value of her work. 

Another unemployed teacher transformed a 
stock room of miscellaneous reading material 
into an exhibit displaying the latest devices 
for teaching reading. That she succeeded is 
amply demonstrated by the great popularity 
of the room, which is used by principals and 
teachers from all parts of the city. 

A third, a history teacher, was assigned 
various jobs which rounded out and supple- 
mented the regular library services. His 
knowledge of research methods made his 
work of collecting and abstracting data for 
various reports of the administrative staff 
of inestimable value. 

These are by no means exceptional cases. 
Indeed, it was the exception who failed. When 
the C.W.A. is discontinued, some workers 
may be employed by the libraries where they 
were stationed, but if they are retained it 
will be because they have proven themselves 
capable library assistants despite lack of spe- 


cific training. Here, in constant competition 
with trained librarians, they will come te 
realize the need for systematic study. Others 
plan to stay on as part-time volunteer workers, 
unwilling to relinquish the privilege of sery 
ing the community. The rest, tho leaving the 
work, will, nevertheless, have gained an un- 
derstanding of it which will always make 
them the staunchest supporters of libraries. 
C.W.A. WorKER 
Newark, New Jersey 


When the employee and the money to 
pay his salary both are donated, who can not 
use it cheerfully and to advantage even to 
landscaping the grounds, remodeling a room, 
altering the building, compiling statistics, and 
organizing recreation programs? To _ thé 
trained librarian it is significant that library 
work has been included as part of the civil 
works plan. It will not go on forever and 
we had better make hay while the sun shines 
Too, the librarian who is in need of trained 
helpers and is not able to get them as his 
allotment of C.W.A. workers might profit 
by the tentative plan of Miss Hammond of 
Wichita City library to take some girls into 
training this summer for possible continua 
tion of the C.W.A. work next fall. 


HeLtenN O. BowMAN 
St. Louis, Missouri 
O° +O +O 


A.L.A. Notes 
(Continued from page 527) 
library division has sent several hundred 
books to the different camps. In New Hamp 
shire, “Foresters’ Book Week,” a drive co! 
ducted by the state library association, nett 
4,100 books for CCC use. 

In Wisconsin, the free library commission 
offered its book service to the camps in th 
state last July. A district chaplain made the 
first request and 200 books were sent him for 
use of camps in his district. Two other 
camps borrowed collections of general inter 
est. When the commission secured CWA 
help another letter was sent to the regional 
forester and to the head of the state con 
servation commission offering books for us¢ 
in connection with classes and_ individual 
reading courses. Two requests for book col 
lectiéns came promptly as a result. Thes 
educational collections are being lent for 
three months. Books on subjects in great 
demand, such as forestry, surveying and forest 
products, are being sent for three 
only. A few men are following reading 
courses. Others have written for books on 
special subjects but have not asked for courses 
on them. Several requests have been for 
elementary psychology and forestry for civil 
service examinations later. 


weeks 
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School Library High Lights At Cleveland 


CHOOL librarians who attended the 

meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N.E.A. in Cleveland 
in February were so pleased with the 
exhibits there that they asked Miss 
Annie Spencer Cutter, Director of the 
School Department of the Cleveland 
Public Library to describe them for these 
pages. Her delightful letter makes us 
all long to have been in attendance at 
the meetings. 

Cleveland has been swarming or swirling 
with educators, (I don’t know which are more 
pervading—bees or waves) for we have had 
vocational guidance leaders, headmistresses, 
superintendents, and Progressive Education 
directors in quick succession. And librarians 
came too, much to the pleasure of the Greater 
Cleveland group—Miss Witmer was there, and 


Miss Kennedy, Miss Edith Lathrop of the 
Joint Committee, Miss Lucile Fargo, Miss 
Martha Parks, Miss Alice Brooks, Mr. B. 
Lamar Johnson who spoke at one of the 


meetings, Dr. Wilson, Mr. Milam, Mr. Joy 
Morgan, and many others. 

There were informal meetings and some 
visiting of school libraries. The librarians 
were appreciative of the School Department's 
program of advisory service at the A.L.A. 
,ooth—with additional exhibits at the Board 
of Education Headquarters Library and the 
Cleveland Public Library. 

In the booth were assembled books, pam- 
phlets, outlines, photographs, floor-plans, scrap- 
books, etc. to help in answering questions 
about the book selection, organization, admin- 
istration, planning and equipment, of school 
libraries. School librarians from Cleveland 
and the suburbs were in attendance at the 
booth to give advisory service. 

A folder was printed by A.L.A. which was 
prepared by the School Department. It de- 
scribed briefly the school librarics of Cleve- 


land and gave an invitation to members attend- 
ing the conferences to visit the libraries and 
the exhibits. This folder was distributed at 
the Information booths of the Department 
of Superintendence and of the Progressive 
Education Conference. 

The school library exhibit at the Cleveland 
Public Library showed the integration of li- 
brary with the school curriculum. 
Twelve exhibit cases on the third floor were 
utilized. Some of the exhibits are as follows: 


service 


THE ScHoor Liprary Is A LABORATORY FOR 
THE SciENCE DEPARTMENT. Books and 
pamphlets were assembled pertaining to 
the various divisions of biology, physics, 
and chemistry. 

THE SoctaAL STUDIES IN THE SENIOR HIGH 
ScHoot show the range of their work 
under the captions—Modern World 
Problems; Ourselves and the World; 
The March of Democracy. 

SoctAL STUDIES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
show enrichment material (books, pam- 
phlets and diagrams) on Industry, Gov- 
ernment and the City of Cleveland— 
with a few examples of projects worked 
out by students, illustrating the use of 
library material. 

A Course or Stupy 1N PERSONAL REGIMEN 
features the many angles included in 
the presentation of this subject. 

Hetpinc YoutH To Herp Itserr (Course in 

vocational guidance) 

YounGc Writer AND His ScuHoor Lt- 

BRARY (Creative writing) 


THE 


Tue Stupy oF SHAKESPEARE. 

Printrinc Arts shows the significance of the 
Fine Arts as developed thru classroom 
and school library. 

THE Open Door To A NEw Worip THrRu 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY en- 
deavors to show the library as a social- 
izing force in children’s lives. In one 
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case is shown the Ways Children Live 
with Books by enumerating some of 
the children’s activities in connection 
with books, e.g., they read for fun; they 
dramatize; they draw pictures; they 
make lists; etc. with specimens of the 
children’s work. Here too are actual 
library questions with the books to 
answer them, such as Don Quixote for 
the boy who wants “a book about a 
guy who thinks he’s a knight.” Another 
section demonstrates that “All kinds of 
children use the school library” (dif- 
ferent nationalities) and another section 
that “Children read all kinds of books.” 


Thru these graphic representations are 
shown the many-sided activities in present 
day schools and the closeness of the relation 
to the school library. In all there were ex- 
hibited 252 books and 84 pamphlets, charts, 
and diagrams. 

The Model Library proved of great interest. 
Thru the kindness of Mr. Melcher of the 
Publishers’ Weekly and the contributing pub- 
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lishers, the books on the Model Library for 
Boys and Girls were assembled. This list, 
compiled by Quail Hawkins of Sather Gate 
Book Shop, Berkeley, California, was pub- 
lished in the December 16, 1933, issue of the 
Publishers’ Weekly. It contains some 140 
books which have long been favorites with 
children, and which may be purchased for 
$300 at a monthly expense of $1.50. 

Nearby the Model Library is an enlarged 
quotation from the Boston Transcript. We 
found many people copying it: 


The Best Book Club in the World is the 
one made up of the members of your own 
family and which for itself selects and 
buys its own book of the day, book of the 
month, or book for the occasion. Selecting 
books is more than one-half the pleasure 
of collecting books. Selection is the ex- 
pression of one’s own taste. It is a deci- 
sion that helps the making of decisions. 
It is the assertion of individuality. It is 
the assertion of independence from those 
who would choose for us and make us 
merely a collection of Ameners. 


Notes from Current School Library Publications 


The November and February issues of the 
Bulletin of the California School Library 
Association, Northern Section, have a section 
called Wrinkles and Gadgets. Here are sug- 
gestions from the State Teachers’ College Li- 
brary at San Jose: 


1. Attractive book supports may be made 
of smooth building bricks covered with heavy 
wrapping paper painted to harmonize with 
the book stacks or decorated with bright 
pictures. Use paper hanger’s paste. 

2. Labels for catalog trays are made of 
colored cards, the same color being used for 
each horizontal row. This saves a good many 
misplaced trays and enables the staff more 
quickly to locate those out of order. 

Alexander Hamilton Junior High in Oak- 
land suggests that if you are distressed by 
the rapid destruction of your guide cards in 
your charging trays, try reinforcing the tabs 
by pasting gummed paper over them. 


or oe 


The News Letter of the Pennsylvania Coun- 
cil of School Librarians for December 1933 
lists the recreational books purchased with 
fifty dollars donated by the Student Associa- 
tion of the Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia. The new titles were displayed in the 
library during Book Week, and reserves for 
them filled out. Here are the most popular 
ones arranged in order of demand: 


Leacock. Laugh with Leacock 
Halliburton. The Flying Carpet 

De Kruif. Men against Death 
Singmaster. The Young Ravenels 
Lehmann. Invitation to the Waltz 

Lewis. Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
Lamb. Sign of the Buffalo Skull 

Knox. Grey Caps 


Carroll. As the Earth Turns 
Russell. From Sandy Hook to 62° 
Mitchell. Deep Water 


> +o 


The New York City School Library Bulle- 
tin for February reviews two timely N.E.A. 
publications—Shall Recreation Enrich or Im- 
poverish Life? by Eugene T. Lies, and Ele- 
mentary School Libraries, the twelfth year- 
book of the National Elementary Principals 


OO +O 


Dues Again! 

Don’t forget that Charlotte E. Smith, Har- 
rison Technical High School Library, Chicago, 
Illinois, is waiting anxiously to receive sec- 
tional dues from A.L.A. members. Fifty 
cents a year, a dollar for two years! 


oO +O -O 


A special section of the March number of 
the Bulletin of the California School Library 
Association, Southern Section, is devoted to 
recent booklists of school library concern. 
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W* are gratified to learn, from the 
number of British comments on 
Mr. Wellard’s article in our February 
issue, with what close attention the WIL- 
sON BULLETIN is read abroad. Whether 
or not the problems of English librarian- 
ship are as vicious and old as they have 
been described, or the young men as 
young as they have been painted, we 
are not equipped to say; but one thing 
is sufficiently plain: Englishmen wield 
lively pens. Therefore we gladly assent 
to the observation by Mr. Sharp last 
month that “articles by English libra- 
rians in the WILSON BULLETIN are com- 
paratively rare, all too rare in fact.” If, 
however, it should always prove neces- 
sary, as in the present case, to provoke 
our overseas friends into becoming con- 
tributors, we should be forced, regret- 
fully, in the conduct of a policy of 
provocation, to forfeit the privilege of 
publishing such warm appreciations as 
Mr. Kerr’s paper of this month, “Inside 
Some British Libraries.” 


** ++ +O 


It gives us great pleasure to see the 
growth of bibliographical enterprise, 
modeled on the work of The Wilson 
Company, in other lands. The January- 
February number of the excellent Revue 
du Livre proposes, and offers a speci- 
men of, a much-to-be-desired index to 
French periodicals. “The cost of this 
Index des Revues,” reads the editorial, 
“would depend on the number of peri- 
odicals ind’ xed and the number of sub- 
scribers. It could be shared cooperatively 
in proportion to the number of indexed 
periodicals possessed by each subscriber, 
in accordance with the Service Basis 
plan of The H. W. Wilson Company.” 


Our best wishes are extended to the 





ANGLING FOR ANGLERS 


A timely fishing exhibit at Stevens Point 
(Wisconsin) Public Library 


Revue du Livre for the realization of its 
project. 


oo 


Incidentally, a simple way of keeping 
in touch with the latest French books 
of importance is to follow the brief 
digest of reviews, “Les Livres du Mois 
et la Critique,” based on our Book Re- 
view Digest, in the Revue du Livre. 

For complete bibliographical informa- 
tion about current French literature, the 
authority to consult is “BIBLIO”: Cata- 
logue francais, for which The Wilson 
Company is American agent. 

Among the French trade publications 
that come to our desk we always read 
with unfailing interest Nouveautés 
(Maison du Livre frangais) and Le 
Bulletin du Livre frangais. Both of 
these monthly periodicals contain infor- 
mation about French books and authors 
that is difficult to locate elsewhere. 


*O +O O° 


The China Library Service was or- 
ganized in Shanghai a number of years 
ago by a group of modern librarians to 
serve the library world in supplying 
books and library supplies and to furnish 
information on library subjects. One of 
the projects in which the Service is 
engaged, is the publication of The Chi- 
nese Periodical and Newspaper Index, 
a monthly publication with yearly cumu- 
lation, subscription price $3 postpaid. 
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Martha E. Bonham 


SARN MERE 


Near Bayston Hill, not far from Shrewsbury in Shropshire is Bomera Pool, better 
known to the readers of Mary Webb’s Precious Bane as Sarn Mere. Overlooking the 
pool is the farmhouse from which Prue Sarn often viewed the mere. “All round stood 
the tall trees, thick with rich summer green, unstirring, caught in a spell, sending down 
their colored shadows into the mere, so that the tree-tops almost met in the middle... 
Even on such a burning day as this, there was a sweet cool air from the water... All 
around the lake stood the tall bullrushes with their stout heads of brown plush. 
Within the ring of rushes was another ring of lilies. Three rings—ring of oaks and 
larches, willows, and beeches—ring of rushes—ring of water lilies.” 


A letter received by Luther L. Dicker- 
son, librarian of the Indianapolis Public 
Library, together with fourteen cents in 
stamps, supplies evidence that conscience 
doth make cowards of us all, forcing 
some of us even to pay our library fines. 
The letter read: 

Dear Librarian: About fourteen years ago 
the librarian at the Thirty-Fourth and Illinois 
Streets branch forgot to collect the fine due 
on two books and marked them, and since 
that time I have been converted a Christian. 
Inclosed you will find stamps equivalent to 
the unpaid fine. 

Sincerely, 
His SERVANT 
-~ 

An innovation in library service, for- 
mation of a speakers’ bureau, has been 
announced by Mrs. Jessie G. Cornwall, 
supervisor in charge of Branch Admin- 
istration of The Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, New York. The bu- 
reau has available, for club meetings 
thruout the borough, speakers who are 
experts in various subjects. At the con- 


clusion of each talk printed lists of 
books on the speaker’s topic are dis 
tributed among the audience. The lists 
are in the form of attractive bookmarks 

The specialties of the speakers includ 
art, music, story telling, Long Island 
history, children’s books, child training 
child psychology, economics, travel, busi 
ness trends, teacher training, education, 
Americanization, foreign literatures, and 
civic affairs. 

oO Oo 


THe Man WHose Lisprary PaAssep |) 
STRANGE HaANps AFTER His DEa1 
Because He ReFusep To LEND 
His Booxs Wuite He Livep 


Once upon a time a pious man died and 
left very beautiful books behind, which th« 
heirs sold to strange people. And the pious 
people grieved very much when they saw that 
the children had sold their father’s books to 
strangers. 

Now in that town there lived a great scholat 
and he said to them: “Do not grieve that 
these books are going into strange hands, 
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will explain to you the reason. It is a punish- 
ment because he would not lend any of his 
books, for he used to say: ‘I am an old man, 
the writing of the manuscript might get 
faded and I shall not be able to read it. 
Moreover, they destroy my books. Therefore 
I will not lend them.’” One must not’ do 
so; for as a punishment for refusing to lend 
his books, they got into strange hands. 


“I found this little legend in The 
Ma’aseh Book, edited by Moses Gaster, 
and I thought you might like to have it 
for the BULLETIN,” writes Miss S. J. 
Leibovitz, librarian of The Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of Montreal. “This 
is the last story in a collection of 254. 
Could it be that in the middle ages these 
‘pious’. men foresaw the public library 
movement ?” 


At The Pennsylvania State College Library 
twenty-two students are employed thru Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief funds. The library 
requires all regular student assistants to pass 
a course in Elementary Library Reference 
Work given by the Assistant Librarian prior 
to appointment. Hence the F. E. R. A. stu- 
dents are the only employees without library 
instruction. Three who can operate a type- 
writer are copying cards and records. One, 
a native Russian, is translating some valuabl 
information from a Russian chemical journal. 
Another with artistic ability is lettering books 
The rest clean books, move and shelve books, 
check and list newspapers and documents, and 
assist at the desk in department libraries. 
Due to crowded conditions in the library 
stacks we should have been forced to com 
pletely reshelve the bound periodical colle: 
tion at the earliest possible minute. The 
F. E. R. A. students are now doing this most 
opportunely. All of the projects are tasks 
which we should have been unable to 
plete at this time without this extra help and 
most of them have been repeatedly postponed 
Each student works approximately forty-thre« 
hours per month fora monthly wage of $15.00 
The total number of extra hours work for 
the library per month equals approximately 
946. 


com- 


Wittarp P. 
Pennsylvania State College 


Lewis, Librarian 


We should be glad to send free to any li- 
brary remitting five cents for postage a copy 
of a booklet issued at the time this library 
was opened, in 1801, containing copies of the 
addresses delivered on that occasion, together 
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with a picture of the library building and 
other pertinent material. 
FreperRIcK A. Biossom, Librarian 
Huntington Free Library 
9 Westchester Square. 
New York City 


0+ +O +o 


Copies of the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education from 1872-1917 may be obtained 
for the cost of transportation; also Addresses 
and Proceedings of the N.E.A. for 1891, 1892, 
and from 1895-1918. 

Ausry Lee Hux, Executive Assistant 
Teachers College Library 
525 West t2oth St. 
New York City 


7 o 


The Museum of the City of New 
York is now preparing an exhibit of 
New York City’s “Famous First Facts” 
which will be opened for public inspec- 
tion during May, June, and July. It will 
include photographs, displays, and models 
of New York’s first events. Mr. Kane, 
author of Famous First Facts, has 
cooperated in the development of this 
exhibit. 


APPRAISAL 


“Inspection three o'clock,” the notic« 
I glanced around, then turned to student 
helper 
“Please go into the hall;. imagine you're a 
dignified inspector; 
“Walk in, look carefully around, and tell 
me how things seem.” 
“JUST SWELL!” 
Amazing verdict. “And why?” I 
“Well, they’r 
“It feels nice to come in.” 
A quick tear pelts my nose; its 
chex ke d, 
Reluctantly I train her eyes to see 


= | 
read 


query. 


busy, happy, orderly—and 


brothers 


The drooping flowers, shades all askew, 


The tumbled magazines and books at 
various angles. 
(We use our library intensively, continu- 
ously.) 
But—why train to see defects, 


When tenth grade judgment places first 
things first? 
They're busy, happy, orderly, 
And it 
“Just swell!” 
Oh blessed summary. 


feels nice to come in. 


RutH PErRce 
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ANSWER TO QUERY 6 


6. T.B. The accession book is, of course, 
unnecessary but the accession number is so 
much more satisfactory than copy I, etc. In 
the smaller libraries where records can not 
be kept up to the very minute we found that 
frequently there was a duplication in copy 
numbers but there can be no mistake in a 
definite number for each book. So we con- 
tinued the accession number without the ac- 
cession book and we have kept a record of 
the accession numbers in a small book. 

Each time that we accession books we make 
an entry like the following: 

16Mr34 53409-54060 J (juvenile books) 
16Mr34 54061-54090 A (adult books) 


Accession numbers are so helpful in the 
case of missing and lost books that are found 
and as stated above there is no possible 
chance for duplication as with copy numbers. 

ELiIzABETH AsBpBoTt GARBER, Librarian 
Parmly Billings Memorial Library 
Billings, Montana 


QUERY 7 


We should be glad to have suggestions from 
other librarians as to the methods they use 
for preventing the first pages of reference 
books such as the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
from becoming folded and creased in the 


well known manner. 
F. B. New York 


QUERY 8 


The vertical file systems seem adequately 
to care for the pamphlet used for reference, 
but in too many libraries, it seems to me, 
circulating pamphlets are lost among the 
magazines or gather dust on lower shelves. 
To be valuable they should be shelved with 
books on the same subject. Has any one 
found a way to see that this is done? 

LIBRARIAN 


CORRESPONDENCE 
More on Problem 15 


Dear Editor: 

“Problem 15” seems fated to go down in 
BULLETIN history! May I be allowed to add 
my small comment and also my commenda- 
tion for handling this problem so sanely as 
was done in the majority of cases by my 
fellow professionals? In our own library we 
have a small but very argumentative discus- 
sion group composed of patrons who are 
mainly mothers, and are vitally interested in 
the problems connected with their children. 
“Problem 15” and its comments arrived on 
my desk the same day that this group met, 
and went with me to this discussion group. 
Frankly I expected a real argument, but 


VERTICAL FILE 


THE 





ADVERTISING NEW PAMPHLET 
MATERIAL 
Margaret Cleaveland, librarian of the John 
Adams High School, Cleveland, encourages 
the vertical file habit. The 14 pamphlets 
in this display were obtained thru the Ver- 
tical File Service of The Wilson Company 


rather to my surprise, there was a 100 per cent 
vote cast for the librarian who went ahead 
and dared to give out “sex” instruction mate 
rial if she felt that the child was honestly 
and earnestly seeking such information. They 
all felt that in such a case the parents had 
failed, either thru lack of knowledge them- 
selves or carelessness and that the librarian 
really owed a debt to the child which she 
was obligated to pay. 

On our own library shelves we have all of 
the best sex instruction material procurable, 
but such material is kept in our “locked case” 
under supervision, not because we do not 
believe it should be on open shelves but be 
cause of the problem of mutilation and theft 
(mostly by adult patrons). However, patrons 
are referred by “dummies” on open shelves to 
the locked case and feel absolutely free to 
ask for all such material. 

Bess R. Yates, Librarian 
Glendale Public Library 
Glendale, California 


Dear Editor: 
The problem of granting the ever-increasing 
request for “a good western story” was be- 








I= 








coming a really serious one in our library. Our 
supply of Grey, Curwood, Bower, Raine, 
Beach, Spearman, et al., seemed a generous 
one but was never adequate to meet the 
tremendous demand for this type of story. 
We decided to “push” some of our non-fiction 
dealing with the western states, ranch life, 
etc. We have been constantly gratified with 
results. A poster was made captioned “Men 
Like These, And So Do Boys,” with a dashing 
picture of a bronco buster. This featured a 
tableful of such titles as 


Diary of a dude-wrangler—Burt 

Range rider—Cowan 

Westward hoboes—Dixon 

Let ’er buck—Furlong 

Tales of pnale trails—Crey 

All books by Will James 

Boots and saddles—Custer 

Way to the west—Hough 

Warpath and cattle trails—Collins 

The west from « car window—Davis 
Mesa land—lIckes 

Cowboy and his interpreters—Branch 

Road to Oregon—Ghent 

Pony tracks—Remington 

Ranch life—Roosevelt 

Some recollections of a western ranchman—French 
Last of the great scouts—Wetmore and Grey 
Daniel Boone and the wilderness road—Bruce 
Trail makers of the middle border—Garland 
Son of the middle border—Garland 
Grandmother Brown’s hundred years 
Cowboy lore—Allen 

Gold seekers of ’49—Sabin 

Fifty years on the old frontier—Cook 
Roughing it—Clemens 

Oregon trail—Parkman 

The cowboy—Rollins 

Book of cowboys—Rolt-Wheele: 

Out trail—Rinehart 

Under turquoise skies—Robinson 

Skyline camps—Eaton 

Taming of the frontier—Aikman 

Pioneer west—French 

Trails of the pathfinders—Grinnell 

Crooked trails—Remington 

Old Deadwood days—Bennett 

Black Hills trails—Brown and Willard 
First white woman in the Black Hills—Tallent 
Forty-niners—Hulbert 

Tales of a western mountaineer—Rusk 
Death valley in ’49—Manly 

On the old west coast—Bell 


This idea has proven itself so worth while 
that we are obliged to purchase duplicate 
copies of the books in this list, and it actually 
does reduce the demand for the “machine- 
made” fiction of the west. We are watching 
for another result: that of a new interest in 
American history. We think we see it coming. 

Maup VAN BurReEN and Betty ZIEGER 
Free Public Library 
Owatonna, Minnesota 


Sorry, But We Prefer Non-Friction 
Dear Editor: 

There has just appeared: 
U. S. Library of Congress. 

Bibliography of Skin Friction and Boundary 
Flow. 46p. mimeographed; dated Dec 31, 
1932. 

Since this is mimeographed, it occurred to 

me that you might not see it in ordinary 
course at once, and might be interested. 


R. S. Outp Washington, D. C. 
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Keep Them Out in the Open! 


Dear Editor: 

In the March copy of the BULLETIN you 
spoke of using the Book Review Digest and 
U.S. Catalog in the reference rooms. One 
very good reason why the books should be 
kept in the librarian’s office is that they are 
so much used that we could not spare them. 
In cases where they are of use for reference 
we permit the use of them gladly. 

BertHA L. Fow er 
Leconia, New Hampshire 


Apropos of the public’s being allowed to 
use the United States Catalog and Book 
Review Digest, I want to say that, altho we 
do keep our U. S. Cat in the office, it is 
free to the public at any time. The Digest 
is kept in the reading room, and we try to 
teach and encourage the public to use it. 
The catalog is kept where it is convenient 
and free from unnecessary handling. The 
youngsters in the reading room at night are 
like, and perhaps are, budding gangsters with 
no appreciation or care for the property of 
others. There cannot be a legitimate reason 
why the public may not use these valuable 
and expensive tools. But I am not convinced 
that it is prohibited in many libraries, 

BERNICE WIEDEMANN, Librarian 
Harrisburg, Illinots 


[We didn’t say that all librarians forbade 
or discouraged public use of reference tools, 
but merely expressed our disagreement with 
the attitude of the surprisingly large number 
who do. We still believe that the best place 
for such works as the U. S. Cat and the Book 
Review Digest is out in the open, where 
everybody may have an opportunity to consult 
them without asking for special permission. 
If duplicate copies are necessary, they may 
be purchased at special rates. We quote, with 
approval, from a newspaper publicity item 
prepared by the Davidson County Public Li- 
brary, Lexington, North Carolina: 

“The United States Catalog is primarily a 
librarian’s tool, but it is of great reference 
value to the general reader. . . Readers wish- 
ing to know the dates of the birth and death 
of authors, addresses of publishing firms, 
prices of books, lists of books on different 
subjects (such as Psychology, Ghost Stories, 
or Dressmaking) lists of books by certain 
authors, different editions of books, publica- 
tion date of books, and publishers of different 
books can find all this information in the 
United States Catalog. Directions for its use 
are in the front. It is now in the library on 
a table in the reading room. A very valuable 
book and the only one perhaps in Davidson 
County where information of such nature can 
be secured is this United States Catalog—the 
biggest book in the library.”] 
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SOME RECENT WILSON BOOKS 


CLASSICS OF AMERICAN LIBRARIAN. 
SHIP. Ed. by Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 
10 vols. and Cumulated index. Vols. I and 
II. o.p. Vols. III-X and Index in one 
order, $18. 

Three volumes were published this winter, 
bringing to completion this Series of books 
on the various aspects of library service. They 
were The Library and Its Home by Gertrude 
G. Drury, The Library as a Vocation by 
Harriet Price Sawyer, and the Cumulated 
Index to Volwmes I-X by Isabel L. Towner. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION. By Julia 
E. Johnsen. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX. 
No. 3) Ja. 1934. 90c. 

Here are selected articles on both sides of 
the question that has been chosen by the Na- 
tional University Extension Association for 
high school debate this coming season, also 
briefs for both sides and a selected bibliog- 
raphy. While plans have not been concluded, 
The Wilson Company is expecting to issue 
a supplement bringing the material down to 
date in time for debate use during the Fall 
term, 


SONG INDEX SUPPLEMENT. Ed. by Min- 
nie E. Sears and Phyllis Crawford; Preface 
by Isadore G. Mudge. x1,368p. 

This supplement to the Song Index pub- 
lished in 1926, covers more than 7000 songs 
in 104 song collections comprising 124 vol- 
umes. It may be had bound separately for 
those who have already purchased the Song 
Index; or Index and Supplement both in one 
volume. Sold, in either form, on the service 
basis. Rates quoted on request. 


THE STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANT: A 
Workbook, Bibliography and Manual of 
Suggestions. xii,267p. $2.40 postpaid. 

The first printing of Miss Bennett’s book 
1s exhausted, and a second is now on the 
press. That this book quickly found a place 
for itself is attested by this fact and, no less, 
by the reviews and encouraging letters re- 
ceived. We quote 

“If any of the means of training these assistants 


to a high point of efficiency has been neglected by 
this admirable work, I don’t know them.”—May 
Lambe rton Becker, in Scholastic 

‘Any student using this text will finish the work 
with a clear idea of what the task is and how to use 
a library. Miss Bennett’s book is destined to come 
into wide use ip schools.”—-La Porte Herald-Argus 
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“Miss Bennett has placed within reach of libra 
rians in schools a book that is flexible because not 
pinned down to a particular set of customs, and yet 
is complete in its suggestions to one who is planning ig 
a course of instruction.”—Elizabeth B. Wales, Flowe 
Technical High School, Chicago 


WALL STREET: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 
By James G. Hodgson. (Ref. Shelf. Vol. 
IX. No. 4) 90c; Trade edition, with front. 
and special cover and jacket, $1.25 ($1 to 
libraries) 

“This is the type of book that should appear on 
economic questions. It makes no -— nse of treati 
questions from the viewpoint o economic theor y, 
but in a neat and fair manner presents a crucial 
issue in all its realistic manifestations. It is indi 
cative of the high tone of this volume that it in 
cludes statistical charts, suggested further reading, 
and a complete bibliography.”—New Haven Courier 
Journal 


STATE NAMES, FLAGS, SEALS, SONGS, 
BIRDS, FLOWERS AND OTHER SYM.- 
BOLS. By George E. Shankle, Ph.D. 530 
pages, Illus. $3.50 postpaid ($2.80 to libra- 
ries) 

All standing orders have now been filled for 
this book and future orders can be taken car« 
of promptly on receipt. We regret to record 
an unfortunate error with regard to the flag 
of Oklahoma which slipped thru in spite of 
the careful checking that was done. As soon 
as the correction can be made, printed slips 
embodying this correction will be sent to thos« 
who have already received the book, to insert 
in their copies. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE 
AND THE SUBJECT-APPROACH TO 
BOOKS. By Henry E. Bliss. xvi,335p. $4. 

The first printing of this book has been 
sold and the second is under way. The Wil- 
son Company has also taken over from Holt 
and Co. Mr. Bliss’s earlier book, The Organ- 
ization of Knowledge and the System of the 

Sctences (1929), and will sell it at $4.50, o1 

the two books in one order for $8. It may 

be of interest to readers of these books to 
know that the Revue du Livre for March 

1934 contains the first of a series of articles 

by Mr, Bliss, entitled “How bibliographic: 

classification may be standardized.” 


ESSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE IN. 
DEX: 1900-1933. Ed. by Minnie E. Sears 
and Marian Shaw. xviii,1952p. Sold on the 
service basis. 

This is the final cumulated volume, con- 
taining in all references to about 40,000 es- 
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says and articles in 2144 collections of essays 
and miscellaneous works. A preface has been 
furnished by Isadore G. Mudge. Subscription 
for this final volume will include the cumu- 
lated supplements for 1934-1936 without addi- 
tional charge. It will be kept up to date by 
annual or semi-annual cumulations. 


SALES TAX: GENERAL AND RETAIL. 
By Daniel Bloomfield. (Reference Shelf. 
Vol. IX. No. 5) 241p. 90c postpaid. 

The discussion in this volume is limited to 
general sales taxes, including manufacturers’ 
sales taxes and the retail 
cludes material on selective sales taxes, such 
as the tobacco tax, the gasoline tax, and the 
like. Selected articles covering all phases of 
the question are accompanied by 
bibliography. 


sales tax. It ex- 


briefs and 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER 
PUBLICATION 


Bibliography of Crime and Criminal Jus- 
tice: 1927-1931. Comp. by Dorothy C. 
Culver. About 600p. $12. Sold also on 
the service basis. 

Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. By 
Minnie E. Sears. New revised edition, 
containing all sections in one volume. 

Library Manual. By Marie A. Toser. 

A study-work manual for the use of 
high school Freshmen and Sophomores 

Textbook for Beginning Debaters. By H. B. 
Summers. 


DEBATE 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1933-1934. Ed 
by E. M. Phelps. $2.25. 

Subjects to be covered: American vs 
British system of radio control and opera 
tion; Problem of liquor control; The Uni 
versity of Chicago plan of education; Japa 
nese policy in the Far East; Armed inter- 
vention; Increasing the powers of the 
President; The National Recovery Act; A 
Department of the Consumer ranking with 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor; 
Free trade. 


Problem of Liquor Control. By Julia E. 


Johnsen. (Handbook Series. Series IV 
No. 5) $2.40 
IMPORTATIONS 
International Bibliography of Historical 
Sciences: 1932 Annual volume. Ready 
in May or June. Price 150 French 
francs. 


South American Handbook, 1934. $1 post- 
paid, 
La Scheda Cumulativa Italiana 
The March issue for 1934 is just ready. 
Subscription for 1934, including a bound an- 
nual volume, $5. 
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“Biblio”: Catalogue frangais: Bulletin bib- 
liographique mensuel. Began publication 


October, 1934. Subscription $3.75 postpaid. 

* * * 
An author index is being prepared to Kuhl- 
man’s Guide to Material on Crime and Crim- 
inal Justice. Copies will be sent without 
charge to those who have purchased the com- 


plete volume, on request for it. 


Free Test of VFS 


With the thought of introducing the Ver- 
tical File Service to libraries during the next 
a less busy time for many libra- 
rians—we the free offer announced in 
the April issue of the WiLson BULLETIN 


In order th librarians may gain an idea of what 
material may be obtained from one issue of the 
Vertical File Service catalog, we shall be glad to 
send upon request one monthly number of the cata- 


few months 


r¢ pe al 


log with the privilege of obtaining pamphlets thru 
the Service. For this purpose a supply of order 
blanks will also be sent. 


William Lyon Phelps 


in his syndicated newspaper column strongly 
recommends Living Authors and Authors To- 
day and Yesterday, published by The Wilson 
Company. He writes: 


“Together these two tall volumes contain over 


1200 pages of information about American and 
European authors, with an immense number of 
portrait-illustrations. They are invaluable works of 


eference, twentieth century writers, living and 


dead.” 


May Lamberton Becker 


enthusiastic admirer of our twin 
modern literary biographies. The 
Reader’s Guide of the New York 
Books writes to us: 


is another 
collections oO} 
popular 
Herald Tribune 

“IT continue to find reason steadily to recommend 
the two Authors books. It would save me LOTS of 
time if they were in every library in the United 
States, and I don’t see how any library can function 
satisfactorily without them, Certainly they can’t if 
there’s a woman’s club in their area of influence... 


or a school with book reviews to write. 


Many Librarians 


have greeted with 


that we have in preparation for fall publica- 
tion THe Junior Book or AvutHors, a big 
omnibus of lively biographies, autobiographies, 
and portraits of the best children’s authors 
(past and present). Vera Winifred Schott, 
head of the Children’s Department of 


cheers our announcement 


of the 
Wichita (Kansas) City Library, sends us this 
pleasant note: 


“I am writing to tell you how pleased I am to 
read in your Butietin that you are contemplating 
the publication of a Junior Boox or Autuors. We 
have a dire need for just such a publication in our 
work with children here in Wichita, both in the 
school and city libraries. I assure you that we are 
more than enthusiastic concerning your plan.” 
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“Widener” Label Holders 


Two-compartment label holders as 
originally furnished on L. B. catalog 
trays in the Widener library at Har- 
vard are becoming increasingly popular. 
This type of label holder has a large 
area for label entries and provides a 
separate smaller compartment for desig- 
nating tray number, etc. The use of 
different colored labels for various sec- 
tions of the catalog facilitates the return 
of trays to their proper location. 

In addition to the installation at Har- 
vard this type of label holder is used 
on the catalog cases in the Sterling li- 
brary at Yale, Charles Deering library 
at Northwestern, Enoch Pratt library at 
Baltimore, and is being fitted to the 
catalog trays now being made for the 
Columbia University library. 


Rem Grip 


Several librarians have advised us 
that Rem Grip, the non-wrinkling ad- 
hesive, is ideal for mounting clippings 
and photostats on catalog cards. Libra- 
ries having union catalogs will welcome 
this product, which obviates the warp- 
ing and curling that follow when ordi- 
nary paste is used. 


Preserving Leather 


It is distressing to witness the disin- 
tegration through neglect of leather 
bindings of library books when a simple 
process is available to extend the life of 
such bindings for many years. 

Formulas for leather preservatives 
are given in Care and repair of books by 
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Lydenberg and Archer. One of these 
(no. 4) is used by the Library of Con- 
gress. 

There are several prepared products 
which may be obtained by libraries for 
this same purpose. Your local Library 
Bureau representative will be glad to 
furnish additional information. 


Do You Know— 


That many librarians are using “tube 
equipment”—the very latest idea for 
posting an alphabetical arrangement of 
periodicals available to readers? 

That tilted bottom shelves relieve eye- 
strain and in many cases actually in- 
crease the book capacity of each shelv- 
ing unit? 

That the protective “cellophane” idea 
is now available in convenient gummed 
rolls for protecting guide tabs, shelf 
labels, etc.? The trade name of this 
product is Rem tape. 

That the ordinary perforating or em- 
bossing stamp may be fastened to the 
work table and rigged up with home- 
made treadle so that it may be operated 
by foot pressure, thus leaving both 
hands free for holding the book in posi- 
tion to receive the impression ? 

That Duracel book pockets are made 
of the toughest paper stock available 
and yet cost no more than ordinary 
pockets? 


oo oe 


Samples and more detailed descrip- 
tion of the above items may be obtained 
from the L. B. representative at your 
headquarter point. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 











STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


May-June 1934 
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HE Sranparp Catatoc Montuty is prepared primarily for the small library that can buy at most 


three hundred books a year. 


It is also suitable as a list for first purchase in the larger library. 


The books are selected by the staff of the Sranparp CaTALoG For Pusiic Lipraries with the cooperation 
of librarians and library associations who are working to improve the selection of books in the small 


library. 
DicEstT. 
of the STANDARD CATALOG FOR 


Pusric Lipraries. 


The entries, with a selection of the more important notes, are 
Most of the titles in the Montuty will later be included and analyzed in the various sections 


Occasionally 


taken from the Boox Review 


a book included here may be dropped 


later, because it is not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of 


a book. 


[A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1933, issue.] 
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000 General 


FINGER, CHARLES JOSEPH. 
companions; a free fantasia on a 


After the great 
lifetime of 


reading. 3llp $3 Dutton 
028 Books and reading. English literature 
34-670 
The greater part of this book is, actually, a 
rapid, informal survey of English and Ameri- 
ean literature from pre-Shakespearian days 
thru the nineteenth century and the early 


twentieth. This survey leads out of the au- 
thor’s reminiscences of his own youthful read- 
ing in an ‘‘age of literary appreciation’’ and 
an ‘‘age of revolt’’ combined. The final chapter 
is devoted in large part to hints for building 
up private libraries for young people, suggesting 
titles which lead readers on to better reading. 
‘‘Like all good books of this kind, [this] is 
a record of personal preferences. Like the best 
books of this kind, it constantly proves its 
points by quotations long enough to set up in 
a reader’s mind an acute desire to read any- 
thing from which so striking and satisfactory a 
sample comes.’’ M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Ja 28 '34 750w 
Commonweal 19:419 F 9 °34 280w 
+ N Y Times p2 Ja 21 °34 950w 
Sat R of Lit 10:403 Ja 13 °34 420w 
Spring’d Republican p8& Ja 22 '34 550w 


200 Religion 


HENSON, HERBERT HENSLEY, bp. Oxford 
group movement. 82p $1 (2s 6d) Oxford 


248 Oxford [A33-3229] 


“Addressing primarily the clergy of his own 
diocese, the bishop of Durham analyzes the 
claims and principles of Buchmanism, approves 
its purposes, and gives an unfavorable verdict 
upon its program.”’ Christian Century 


group 


+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 29 '33 700w 
+ Christian Century 50:594 My 3 °33 650w 

+ Living Church 89:204 Je 17 °33 4 

No Am 236:iv Jl ‘33 

“Tt is a brilliant and 
pungent in its candour, yet 
fair. Dr Henson does full justice to the good 
points of the Movement, and emphasizes the 
lessons which the Church can learn by the 
indubitable success of the Groups. None the 
less, he feels sure that what is good in the 
Movement is not new, and what is new is not 
good.’’ 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p176 Mr 16 '33 


50w 


convincing criticism, 
never bitter or un- 


JOHN HAYNES. Sensible man’s 
view of religion; with an introd. by Stephen 
S. Wise. (Monthly pulpit) 126p $1 Harper 

252 Sermons 33-17920 

In the tenth volume to appear in the Har- 
per’s Monthly Pulpit series of sermons the 
leader of the Community Church in New York 
brings his insight to bear upon various present- 
day ethical problems. Partial contents: Religion 


HOLMES, 


as an opiate; The dilemma of the moral life: 
Is there any way of knowing what is right? 
Is there a right to happiness? The conquest 
of fear: Sex: Are there any standards? The 
zood in bad times. 
Sat R of Lit 9:656 Je 17 °33 180w 
Wis Lib Bul 29:184 Jl ‘33 
VAN DUSEN, HENRY PITNEY. Plain man 


seeks for God. 213p $2 Scribner 
231 God. Religion—Philosophy 33-16574 
‘“‘After presenting the inductive, logical argu- 
ment for the reality of God, Mr. Van Dusen, 
professor at Union Theological Seminary, rea- 
sons that such an approach to the thought of 
God is inadequate for the layman, the plain 
man without philosophical and theological train- 
ing, who must find God through faith, simple 
and sure faith, which enters the church know- 
ing that God is present, not for the purpose of 
being convinced that God is there.’’ N Y Eve- 
ning Post 


that the ‘plain man’ will find this 
book. He will surprise himself by discovering 
that theological discussion can be made in- 
teresting and abstruse questions clear. What 
Dr. Van Dusen has done is to achieve his end— 
namely, to make the thought of God a vital 
force in the life of common day. This is an 
achievement for which those who believe in ‘the 
everlasting reality of religion,’ to quote John 
Fiske’s great phrase, cannot be too grateful.’’ 


“T hope 


J. H,. Holmes 
+ Books p8 My 28 ‘33 720w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 My 31 ‘33 270w 
Christian Century 50:935 Jl 19 '33 800w 
N Y Evening Post p7 Je 3 '33 150w 


300 Social Sciences 


BROOKE, IRIS. English 
of Elizabeth. 87p il $2 Macmillan [6s 
A. & C.] 

391 Costume 


costume in the age 
Black, 


34-625 


The book covers not only the years of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign but the whole of the 
sixteenth century, a period of great extrava- 
gance in dress. Costumes of the different 


classes are described and illustrated with 


drawings by the author. 
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BROOKE, IRIS—Continued 
Booklist 30:170 F '34 
‘“‘Her frequent little excursions into the life 
and spirit of the time, as linked with the 
fashions, add greatly to the interest of her 
work. Miss Brooke’s method is to face a 
page, or several pages, of text dealing with 
a ten-year period with as many illustrations 
picturing the features of fashion discussed in 
the opposite page. The dress of all levels 
of society is included in each riod.’’ 
+N Y Times p3 Ja 7’ 380w 
— Times [London] Lit Sup p664 O 5 ‘33 


KEMMERER, EDWIN WALTER. Kemmerer 
on money; an elementary discussion of the 
important facts and underlying principles of 
the money problems now confronting the 
American people. 197p $1.50 Winston 


332.4 Money—United States 34-1517 


The author of this study of the principal 
phases of the present money problems is the 
Walker professor of international finance in 
Princeton University, and has served as finan- 
cial adviser to Poland, Germany, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Colombia, the Philippine Islands, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, Peru and China. 


Booklist 30:202 Mr '34 
Books p6 Ja 28 '34 600w 
+ R of Rs 89:4 F °34 200w 


‘‘Professor Kemmerer has written, in clear 
English, an exceedingly clear statement regard- 
ing the gold standard, our present paper 
standard, inflation, reflation, and deflation, and 
the commodity dollar. These somewhat intri- 
cate subjects are presented in a way that any 
intelligent reader can follow, and the book 
should find a place on many shelves other 
than those of the specialists or experts.’’ F. A. 
Vanderlip 

+ — Sat R of Lit 10:447 F 3 '34 1350w 





MAYO, KATHERINE. Soldiers what next! 
568p $3.50 Houghton 
351.5 Pensions, Military. Soldiers, Disabled. 
American legion 34-2257 
The author of Mother India has written a 
study of the financial treatment of our World 
war veterans, and a comparison of pensions in 
this country and in France, Germany, Italy and 
England. Her statistics show among many 
other damaging facts, that while the United 
States had fewer men in service, it is exceeded 
only by France and Germany in number of 
pensioners, and that in 1932 we spent over 
$100,000,000 more than any European nation 
on ex-service men’s benefits. 


Books p4 F 11 °34 1000w 
‘Challenging, well-documented, and inform- 
ing volume.’” E. N. 
+ Boston Transcript p2 F 7 ‘34 1100w 
+N Y Times p5 F 11 '34 1700w 
‘It should be read by all Americans who are 
not afraid to face dishonorable aspects of their 
country’s history. The criticisms of overstate- 
ment or insufficient research which restricted 
the acceptance of some of this author's earlier 
books cannot apply here. ‘Soldiers—What next!’ 
is the fruit of as exhaustive an investigation 
as the march of events would permit.’’ Roger 


Burlingame 
Sat R of Lit 10:469 F 10 '34 1200w 





PETERKIN, MRS JULIA _ (MOOD). Roll, 


Jordan, roll. 25ip il $3.50 Ballou, R.O. 
325.26 Negroes—South Carolina. Negroes— 
Social life and customs. Plantation life 
33-38013 
The book is a record of Negro life as Julia 
Peterkin knows it on a South Carolina planta- 
tion where, cut off from the outside world, 
the ways of the old South still linger. The 
many and beautiful illustrations are from 

photographic studies by Doris Ulmann. 
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Booklist 30:172 F '34 


“This, more than anything that Julia Peterkin 
has yet written, is the South Carolina Negro. 
It is not fiction, but straight reporting in a 
literary rather than a journalistic manner. 
Doris Ulmann has made seventy full-page 
portraits for the book, selected as the best of 
more than one thousand studies which Mrs. 
UlImann has made of the American negro. 
The photographs are lovely, and suggestive 
of certain things that cannot be said, even 
with Mrs. Peterkin’s words, but a few of 
them are too black and dim in reproduction 
for the faces to be seen as clearly as one 
wishes to see them. . . Mrs. Peterkin’s style, 
as always, is a sure, safe channel through 
which these simple and astonishing stories may 
flow, without losing their original quality. 
With Mrs. Ulmann she has brought a primitive 
South Carolina, which the thousands of visitors 
to Charleston never see, closer than it has yet 
come to an audience removed in space many 
miles and in spirit many years, from the coun- 
try presented here.’’ Emily Clark 

+ Books p5 D 17 '33 700w 


Boston Transcript pl D 30 '33 750w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune p17 D 16 °33 
+ — Nation 138:106 Ja 24 '34 800w 
No Am 237:189 F '34 300w 
+—N Y Times p3 Ja 7 '34 1600w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:377 D 30 '33 720w 
-+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 14 ‘34 


600 Useful Arts 


SMITH, CORAL B. New dishes from left- 
overs. 285p $1.50 Stokes 
641.5 Cookery 33-31242 


This is a supplementary rather than a com- 
plete cookbook. It suggests many combina- 
tions and variations in the use of left-overs, 
but the recipes may be used to equal advantage 
in the preparation of new dishes. 


Booklist 30:141 Ja ‘34 
Books pli Ja 7 '34 330w 
J Home Econ 26:47 Ja '34 50w 
N Y Times pli D 17 '33 230w 
‘‘Mrs Smith has succeeded admirably in her 
attempt. Older housewives, as well as inex- 
perienced ones, can profit by using these reci- 
pes, which will not only furnish variety to the 
menu but should result in a saving in food 
expenditure.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e N 5 °33 170w 





800 Literature 


ANDERSON, MAXWELL. 
202p $2 Doubleday 
812 Mary Stuart, queen of Scots—Drama 
34-3714 
A dramatization of the life of Mary Stuart, 
from the dark night when she landed on 
Scottish soil until the time of her imprisonment 
in Carlisle Castle. The idea of Mary which 
the drama conveys is of a charming woman, 
every inch a queen, fighting first for her throne 
and then for her life. The play has had a 


Mary of Scotland. 





long run. during the present season, 1933-34. 
Booklist 30:208 Mr °34 
‘**Mary of Scotland’ is effective, well knit 


as a chronicle-history, alive with character 
conflict in its episodes, and achieving beauty 
and richness of speech and dignity of under- 
standing.’’ W. P. Eaton 

+ Books pl5 F 11 °'34 350w 

-+ Commonweal 19:189 D 15 ‘33 1100w 


New Repub 77:130 D 13 '33 1750w 
“As a good playwright—and no playwright 
today has a better sense of structure than he— 
his business was to carve swiftly-moving drama 
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out of this life, and in my opinion he has done 
it. He has seized upon every dramatic possi- 
bility within the compass of the sequence of 
episodes he chose, he has given us much of 
the feeling of the time, he has characterized 
saliently, he has brought humor to bear in the 
interludes from tragedy. And if he has not 
unravelled knot by knot the coil of state affairs, 
if he has here and there taken liberties with 
history, if he has ever and again modernized 
speech, I for one do not hold it against him.”’ 
W. R. Benét 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:496 F 17 '34 960w 


910 Geography and Travel 


ADAMIC, LOUIS. 
$2.75 Harper 
914.97 Yugoslavia—Description and travel. 
Slovenia 34-2193 
The author, who described his experiences 
as an immigrant in America in ‘Laughing in 
the Jungle,’ tells of his return, after nineteen 
years, to his boyhood home in Slovenia, now 
a part of the new kingdom of Yugoslavia. 


Booklist 30:211 Mr '34 
+ Books pl F 4 '34 1700w 
+N Y Evening Post p7 F 3 '34 220w 
+ N Y Times p3 F 11 '34 1350w 
‘I know of no recent travel book that is so 
rich in the information that really counts; not 
descriptions of cathedrals, castles, and scenery, 
though there is enough of this, but conversa- 
tions with the great and the little; analyses of 
the nature of literature, art, and the homely 
philosophy of the native; frank exposures of 
the pull and haul of predatory interests, graft, 
prejudice, cruelty, and all that goes on beneath 
the surface that ordinary tourists see—best of 
all studies of types of character that Europe 
still possesses and Americans can envy.’’ H. 8. 
Canby 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:445 F 3 '34 1250w 


The native’s return. 370p 


FLEMING, PETER. Brazilian adventure. 412p 
2.75 Scribner [12s 6d Cape, J.] 
918.1 Brazil—Description and 
dians of South America—Brazil [33-31720] 


The author was one of a party, composed 
chiefly of Englishmen, who traveled into un- 
explored regions in central Brazil with a 
vaguely defined hope of solving the mystery 
surrounding the disappearance of Colonel Faw- 
cett some eight years before. The book con- 
tains a half-mocking, half-serious, wholly en- 
tertaining account of their adventures, mishaps, 
tribulations, and differences of opinion. 


Booklist 30:178 F ‘34 
+ Books p3 Ja 7 '34 950w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 6 '34 650w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 F 3 '34 
“Mr. Fleming satirizes expedition jargon, the 


travel. In- 


pseudo-heroics of solid romantics by their 
camp fires. There has, he feels, come into 
these only too gentlemanly advances upon 


astonished Nature a slightly ludicrous air. He 
is therefore out to ‘debunk’ adventure, and the 
rapid malice of his eye fits him for the task. 
His Major Pingle is a musical comedy villain. 
The serious observation in the book is un- 
doubtedly the more effective for all this.”’ 
V. S. Pritchett 
+ Christian Science Monitor p9 S 30 ‘33 
New Outlook 163:55 Ja '34 1400w 
+ New Repub 77:370 F 7 '34 720w 
‘* ‘Brazilian Adventure’ is indeed much the 
most exciting and enthralling book I have read 
for many months."’ David Garnett 
+ New Statesman & Nation 6:135 Jl 29 
"33 1500w 


+— WN Y Times p3 Ja 14 '34 1550w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:389 Ja 6 '34 1100w 
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-+- — Spec 151:195 Ag 11 '33 900w 
Springf’d Republican pl0 Ja 10 ‘34 
Times [London] Lit Sup p505 Jl 27 ‘33 


B or 92 Biography 


LEACOCK, STEPHEN BUTLER. Charles 
Dickens: his life and work. 322p il $3 Double- 
day [10s 6d Davies] 


B or 92 Dickens, Charles [33-39285] 


A personal, very enthusiastic study of 
Dickens’ life and works by the Canadian 
humorist. Mr Leacock regards Dickens as one 
of the supreme geniuses of English literature 
who has not received his just due because he 
“is too recent, too ordinary, too easy to un- 
derstand.”’ 





Booklist 30:214 Mr ’'34 

‘For the most part this biographer keeps 
his feet firmly on the ground, an attitude not 
disturbed by an occasional irresistible prance. 
The result is a narrative never dull and likely 
to break at any moment into an unexpected 
chuckle.”” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p6 Ja 14 '34 1800w 


+ Chicago Daily Tribune p8 Ja 20 '34 
— Nation 138:161 F 7 ’34 1000w 


— New Statesman & Nation 7:18 Ja 6 
"34 1050w 


+ N Y Times p5 Ja 14 '34 1900w 


LE GALLIENNE, EVA. At 33. 262p il $3.50 
Longmans 
B or 92 33-27487 


At 33 Miss Le Gallienne pauses and looks 
back over her life so far. The first part of 
the book tells charmingly of early childhood 
years in England, of girlhood and school days 
in Paris and the first years of struggle for 
success in America. The last half of the book 
is the story of her career as actress and 
director-manager, and of her great venture as 
pene of the Civic Repertory Theater in New 

ork, 





Booklist 30:179 F ’34 
+ Books p6 Ja 7 '34 900w 


“Miss Le Gallienne’s chapters are written 
with an unction that proves contagious. They 
are modest, humorous, and honest. They be- 


speak the cultivation of her mind, the bravery 
of her spirit, and succeed in capturing vividly 
the excitement of the long series of theatrical 
events in which she has played a part and 
the quality of the various people (Duse, Bern- 
hardt, Constance Collier, Elsie Janis, and the 
rest) who have figured in her career.’’ J. M. 
Brown 
+ Nation 138:195 F 14 '34 750w 
+ N Y Times p5 Ja 7 '34 1300w 
R of Rs 89:6 F '34 70w 

“A biography, covering a remarkable record 
of accomplishment, adventure, and unique ex- 
perience. Yet there appears to be nothing of 
triumphal assertion or self-congratulation in 
this straightforward, personal record. It seems 
to one reader, at least, that Miss Le Gallienne 
has paused a moment after some crowded and 
strenuous years to review for her own illum- 
ination as much as for the satisfaction of the 
public the steps by which she has successively 
passed from one phase to another of her suc- 
cessful, if difficult career.’’ Margaret Bruening 


-+- Sat R of Lit 10:391 Ja 6 '34 900w 
Sat R of Lit 10:411 Ja 13 '34 300w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 14 '34 

-+ Theatre Arts Mo 18:229 Mr ‘34 700w 
Wis Lib Bul 30:20 Ja '34 
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Fiction 


GIBBS, SIR PHILIP HAMILTON. Cross of 
peace. 343p $2.50 Doubleday; $2 Ryerson press 
{7s 6d Hutchinson] 

34-905 
“Captain Armand Gatieres, of the Chasseurs 

Alpine, with several citations for bravery to 

his credit, is sent into Germany with the 

Army of Occupation where his fine sensibilities 

soon win for him the warm friendship of the 

superior German family with whom he is 
quartered. <A _ story which splendidly reveals 
the possibilities of inter-racial friendship and 

a strong advocate of world peace."" Huntting’s 

Monthly List 





Booklist 30:215 Mr ‘34 
“Vivid and lucid picture of the post-war 
years in France, Germany and England. The 
story is written openly as a vehicle for the 
author’s passionate belief in the futility and 
madness of war, but it is pleading on the 
basis of actual experience, objectively con- 
sidered: no sentimental parade of vice and 
virtue, but an intelligent man’s statement of 
his way out of the impasse in which victors 
and vanquished alike must perish. Written in 
the midst of current conflicts and alarms, it is 
a temperate and revealing commentary on the 
news that meets us daily in the headlines from 
London, Paris and Berlin.’’ Mary Ross 
+ Books p8 Ja 7 '34 1100w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 20 '34 630w 
+ Cath World 138:636 F '34 120w 
+N Y Times p6 Ja 14 '34 600w 
‘There can be little question that Sir Philip's 
book will put the case against war in an 
effective popular form before many people who 
would not otherwise give more than casual 
attention to this most vital of problems. . . 
This book does him a one should find a 
large audience.”’ T. M. 
+ Sat R of Lit 10: 398 Em 6 '34 450w 
— + Spec 151:820 D 1 '32 220w 
-+- Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 21 ‘34 
“Sir Philip Gibbs has written yet another 
political pamphlet in the guise of fiction, but 
one which is so informed with sincerity and 
intensity of feeling that it cannot fail to be 
vivid and moving.”’ 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p854 N 30 ‘33 


NORDHOFF, CHARLES BERNARD, and 
HALL, JAMES NORMAN. Men against the 
sea. 25lp $2 Little [7s 6d Chapman] 

Bounty (ship)—Fiction 34-685 
A sequel to The Mutiny on the Bounty. 

This volume tells the story of Captain Bligh 

and the eighteen loyal men, who under his 

leadership sailed in an open boat thirty-six 
hundred miles from the Friendly Islands in 
the South Pacific to the Dutch colony of 


Author 


This index to the STanparp CaTaLoc Montuty 


Timor in the East Indies. The story is told 
as if by Ledward, the surgeon, but the events, 


the wind and the weather of the narrative 


are those recorded in Captain Bligh’s log 


Booklist 30:182 F ‘34 
+ Books pl Ja 7 ‘34 1450w 
“Of the manner in which the tale is told 
too much cannot be said in praise. More skill 
was necessary in proportioning the narrative 
than was required in ‘Mutiny on the Bounty 
for it is briefer, its incidents are less varied, 
and the progress of the narrative covers less 
than a month and a half. On every page 
it bears evidence of its truth; in every word 
it has the actual semblance of events that 
have happened. The authors were working with 
fact, and facts are the essence of their story, 
although imagination was required to give it 
an added interest.’’ BE. F. E. 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ja 13 °34 780w 
Nation 138:199 F 14 '34 260w 
+ N Y Times p9 Ja 7 '34 1400w 
“There must have been many temptations 
for the authors to overwrite their story. Th 
dramatic dangers, the pathetic revelations of 
human nature... would have lured many writ- 
ers into purple passages. But the whole book is 
written with a steady, quiet factualness which 
does not grow stale, and which in the end 
creates cumulatively more dramatic effect th: un 
any amount of fervid writing could have don¢ 
Oliver La Farge 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:393 Ja 6 '34 900w 
Spec 152:60 Ja 12 '34 310w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ja 21 ‘34 440w 
— + Times [London] Lit Sup p45 Ja 18 ‘34 





Children’s Books 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Fire fighters! how they 
work. 60p il $1.50 Doubleday 
614.843 Fire extinction. Firemen 33-27485 
Every detail of fire fighting from the tim: 
the alarm is turned in by a policeman at a 
fire-box until the last bit of fire is out is here 
told in pictures and prose. For young readers 


Booklist 30:185 F °34 


‘It would be worth publishing a bookful of 
full-page action photographs showing the 
process of fire-fighting as now conducted in 
great cities. The surprise of this picture book 
is that its text is so good. Boys will eagerly 
read it; men can read it without loss of 
dignity.’’ M. L. Becker 

+ Books p9 Ja 14 '34 350w 

‘*The hazardous work of the firemen is vividly 
photographed in this book, a collection of 
scenes which will grip the hearts of those 
persons who feel the impulse to tear after the 
fire engines.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Ja 13 '34 180w 





Index 


is cumulative and begins with the September 1933 


issue. The month when the book was run is given in each entry. The following letters are used: 


B for biography; F for fiction; J for children’s books. 


A. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931 (S °33) .......... 000 
Adamic. The native’s return (My °34) .... 910 
Adams. March of democracy (S ’33) ........ 900 
Allen, H. Anthony Adverse (N °33) ...... F 
Allen, L. G. Table service (O 98) CSS P 600 


American library association. Book buying 


committee. Replacement list of fiction 
Be BURP ESS IRS RE eee 000 
Anderson. Mary of Scotland “(My ’34) .... 800 
Angell. From chaos to control (N '33) .... 300 
Armer. Dark circle (Ja ‘34) .......ccsscec. J 
Armstrong. Hitler’s reich ba Sea 900 
Association for childhood education. Liter- 
ature committee. Told under the blue 
a Se et eee J 


Babson. Finding a job (Mr '34) 300 
Ba 33) How eons get their names 


Barnes. Within this " present CPR cess FP 
Bauer. Twentieth century maaic (Ap °34) 700 
Beals. Crime of Cuba (N °33) .............. 900 
Beard. A century of progress (N '33) ... 910 
Beard and Smith. The future comes (Ap °34) 300 
Beatty and Anthony. Big mee, (S °33) .... 700 
Beith. No second spring, aa EE Be Gcabronrarde F 
Benet. Fifty poets (D .. 800 
Benet and Benet. Book of _ EE (Mr *34) J 
Bible. Whole. The short Bible (Mr ’34) 200 
Borsodi. Flight from the city (Ja '34) ..... 600 


Braddy. Anne Sullivan Macy (Ja '34) ..... B 
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Bradserd, Journal, 1883-1932 (D ‘'33)...... B 
. Universe of light (Ja °'34) ........ 500 
Brittain. Testament of youth (Ja '34) ..... B 
Brooke. English costume in the age of 
EE EEE OEE. Sesccccctesoccccsewes 300 
Buck. The first wife (N '33) .....-.++see+> F 
Bufano. Be a puppet showman (O ‘'33).. 700 
Burger. Growing up with our children 
callin sy cis bade Cows ods 1 0cecceVeccks 
Cope Meaning of right and wrong (D oe 
Carpenter: Tales of a Russian grandmother 
ERT ch uke Gd sesehsiptee ve ccdesnctecesses J 
Carroll. As the earth turns (S °'33) ........ F 
Cary and Merrell. Arranging flowers 
CE aetna 66.0400 b.0c.cddpbeeesseseereces 
Chapman. Autobiography of a bird-lover 
bo PaCS Terrerer creer ee B 
Clendening. Behind the doctor (F '34) ... 600 
Cole and Cole. Intelligent man’s review of 
Burope today (F '34) ...-sesceecccevnves 900 
Cook. Reading the novel (Ja ‘34) ........ 000 
Corbett. Nice long evening (Ja '34) ........ F 
Cottler and Brecht. Careers ahead (N '33) .. 300 
Davis. Handsome donkey (Ja '34) ........+.-. J 
De La Roche. Master of ae, (F °34) F 
Ditmars. Forest of adventure (Ap ‘34)...... F 
Drew. Discovering poetry (S '33) .......+.-- 800 
Eberlein and Tarpley. Remodelling and 
adapting the small house (D ‘'33)........ 700 
Fallada. Little man, what now? (S °33) ... F 
Fay. Roosevelt and his America (Ap '34) .. 900 
Ferber. They brought their women (O '33). F 
Fergusson. Rio Grande (N '33) .....+++..++ 900 
Fierro Blanco. Journey of the Flame (Mr '34) 
Finger. After the great companions (My 
TE le ee ke a oes om ene e ooo ph shad 
Flack. Ask Mr Bear (S °33) ......... J 
Fleming. Brazilian adventure (My ‘°34) 910 
Floherty. Fire fighters! (My ‘'34) ....... J 
Forman. Our movie made children (N '33) 700 
Fosdick. Hope of the world (Ap °34) . 200 
Frederick. Primer of ‘“‘New deal’’ econom- 
gd oan Ge web Ob Veiled Doth oh sige 00 
Gag. A BC bunny (Mr ’34) J 
Galsworthy. One more river (F ‘34) F 
Gibbs. Cross of peace (My °34) .......... F 
Gilbert. Plays and poems (D ‘'33)........ 800 
Gilkey. What can we believe? (F °'34) 200 
Goldsmith. Christina of Sweden (Ap '34) . B 
Gray. Jane Hope (Ap °34) .......cccescccceces J 
Hader and Hader. Spunky (Mr °34) J 
Haldane. Science and human life (O ‘'33).. 500 
Halie. Woman in Soviet Russia (Ap °34) 300 
Hambidge. Time to live (s i geabeacabe 100 
Hamilton. Boy builder (S °33) .........--- J 
—Complete model aircraft en (Ap °'34) J 
Hamsun. Norwegian farm (Mr °'34) J 
Henson. Oxford group movement (My ’°34) 
200 
Hibben. Carpenter's tool chest (S °33) ...... J 
Hindus. Great offensive (F ‘34) ........-.. 910 
Hine. Arrangement of flowers (S ‘'33) .... 700 
Hobart. Oil for the lamps of China (Ja 
Holmes. Sensible man’s view of religion 
SE NE wilh ns cp ben dyes vias ocincesas tines 
Hooyer... Germany enters the Third Reich 
fF 5 Eee erre oP) TOR EEE TET Pe 
Hosford. Sons of the Volsungs (S °33) . J 
— Name and nature of poetry (D 
RPS Aare rrr ree 
Howard. Fighting the insects (O °33)...... B 
Irwin. Angels and Amazons (D °'33)...... 300 
James. Andrew Jackson (S °33) ............ B 
Jeans. New background of science (O '33). 500 
Johnson. Along this way (F ‘'34) ........ B 
Jones. Debt and production (F '34) ...... 100 
Kane. Famous first facts (S °33) .......... 000 
Kemmerer. Kemmerer on money (My ’34) a 
Kunitz. Authors today and yesterday (Mr = 
Lamb. Everybody’s Lamb (Ap °'34) ........ 800 
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Landis and Willard. Rural adult education 


> | ye od eae 300 
Leacock. Charles Dickens (ty . Sarre B 
Le Gallienne. At 33 (My °34) ..........+.. B 
Lindley. Roosevelt revolution (Mr ’34) 900 
Lippe. United States in world affairs 
Longworth. Crowded hours gy > BPRS 
Mantle. Best plays of 1932-33 (F 34) ca 
Mantle and Sherwood. Best plays of 1909- 

RE Ey RS Se re eee 800 
Marshall. Arctic Village (S '33) ........ +s a 
Masefield. Bird of Dawning (Mr '34) F 
Maurois. Edwardian era (F ‘'34) ........ 900 


Mawson. International book of names (Mr 
*34) 900 
Mayo. Soldiers what next! (My ’34) ..... 300 
nem, aa of the author of Little women 
Merrick. True North (S '33) ................ 910 
Morton. In Scotland again SS Oe 
Newnerry. Diary (0 "Gass csctsiaceese; <a 
Nordhoff and Hall. Men against the sea 
cae OOD o.05.055. 4b cae eke aae tbe vhs t 
pi se Ah, wilderness! (Mr ‘'34) 800 


O'Sullivan. Twenty years a-growing (N ‘'33) 910 


Overstreet. We move in new directions 

CEP OD 100006 cee eeetalines mises + oscmne 300 
Pa: Worestry Cir ae ob rcpkitinsscccccsces 600 
Peterkin. Roll, Jordan, roll (My ’34) .... 300 
PicuarG. Your Jom (00 “BS) ccsasccccvcccses 300 
Pitkin. More power to you! (F ‘'34) ...... 600 
Ransome. Peter Duck (S °33) .............. J 


Repplier. Junfpero Serra: pioneer colonist 
of California (Mr ’34) 
Rinehart. The album (N '33) .............. F 
Robbins. Cure it with a garden (O '33).... 600 
Roberts. Rabble in arms (Mr ’34) F 
Roosevelt. Looking erg? EN « «64.09 wo: 300 
Ross. Back of time (O '33).......... J 
Shambaugh. Folk festivaie for schools and 
es SS eae 
Siegfried. Impressions of South America 
CE FE cons ccvcansnnparsecesbassessvesssass 910 
Simonds. A B C of war debts (S '33) ...... 300 
Sinclair. Foot-loose in India (O '33)...... 910 
Skariatina. First to go back (Ja '34) ... - 910 
Skinner. Beaver. kings and cabins (F '34) 900 
Smith, C. B. New dishes from left-overs 
EOE. OS) 206 cbnbd oes cpuaaeaeeide cect 600 
Smith, EB. P. Christmas tree (Ap '34) ...... F 


— L. P. On reading Shakespeare (D 


tria & TER)... shame aise esrac os o6 nes J 
Spaeth. Art of enjoying music (Ap °34) .... 700 
Stallings. First World war (D '33). . 900 
Stevers. Steel trails (Ap °’34) ............ 
Sullivan. Our times, v5 (Mr ’34) 900 
Sutherland. Arches of the years (N '33) .. B 


Tarkington. Presenting Lily Mars (D '33). ia 
Teasdale. Strange victory Mr *34) 800 
Tschiffely. Tschiffely’s ride (S °33) ........ 910 
oo Plain man seeks for God (My 
Villiers. Grain race (O °83)......2.22:2.!. 910 
Waln. House of exile (S '33) ................ 910 
Washburne, pe her? and Reed. Story of 
woe and Ah ae > BSR Oo rae see 
ells. ape of things to come (Ja '34) ... 900 
White. Where is Adelaide (Mr ta J 
Willoughby. Alaskans all (O ’33).......... 910 
Wee. Us Or OE |. bee Ue abd vcccacoctas eB 
Ogee. Cina Gr “BOP ciacccdiccacsc ccs J 





Publishers’ Directory 


A limited number of copies of the Publish- 
ers’ Directory from the Untted States Catalog 
Supplement: 1928-1932 has been bound in 
strong paper covers; available as long as the 
supply lasts, at $1 each postpaid, from The 
Wilson Company. 
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Catalog Cards 


Dear Editor: 

Your notice, on page 476 of the April issue, 
that Wesleyan University Library will print 
cards of its accessions for which no entries 
are in the Union Catalog, prompts me to 
suggest that a complete list, with comments, 
of all American libraries which are publishing 
catalog cards of the L.C. form, would be 
very welcome to many readers, if it can 
appear in an early issue of the BULLETIN. 

Dr. CHarces D. HuMBERD 
Barnard, Missouri 


[We should be happy to compile and print 
such a list, if librarians will send us the 
necessary data.—Ep, ] 


The Literary World 


Librarians may obtain gratis on request 
from the publishers a sample copy of Jhe 
Literary World (12 Mt: Morris Park West, 
New York City), an eight-page monthly re- 
view of international literature, edited by 
Angel Flores. The Literary World plans 
to publish stories and articles by such Euro- 
pean celebrities as Ortega y Gasset, Hauser, 
Klaus Mann, Ehrenburg, Kafka, Borgese, and 
Romanov, as well as biographical, critical, 
and bibliographical contributions by American 
writers. The yearly subscription rate is $1. 


“Plight of the Libraries” Available 


“The Plight of the Libraries” by Carl H. 
Milam, appearing in the Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 17, has been planographed 
in limited quantity for free distribution. The 
article is being made available at the request 
of librarians desiring copies for their trustees 
and other citizens interested in the critical 
condition of some libraries. Requests for 
copies should be addressed to the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


D 


Concerning Children’s Fines 


Dear Editor: 

I am an assistant in the children’s depart- 
ment in our library. We have about twenty- 
four hundred juvenile cards and of these 
nearly six hundred are in the fine box, The 
number in the fine box does not decrease but 
seems to be increasing gradually. That means 
that nearly a fourth of the children with cards 
cannot get books. 

The average fine on these cards is twenty- 
one cents which means a week overdue. The 
fines collected average nearly $1.50 a week, 
but these are usually fines paid when books 
are returned. 

It doesn’t seem quite fair to charge money 
fines to children because many of them come 
from poor families and cannot get the money, 
and others come from families where they 
get the money just by asking without realizing 
its value. 

Is there any method by which the children 
could be made more careful of returning their 
books promptly? Do you know of any system 
of penalties so that they could work off the 
fines 7 CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 


{Many librarians have adopted the simple 
scheme of permitting children to pay off their 
fines by doing odd jobs and errands at the 
library. A successful experiment of this kind 
has been made at the Pomona (California) 
Public Library. Sarah M. Jacobus, the libra- 
rian, ‘reported to News Notes of California 
Libraries: 

Our plan of permitting delinquents to work out 
fines and other charges seems to be appreciated by 
parents. Even the young people who = the work 
— it agreeable, and usually ask for a permanent 
i The cash would be far more useful to the 
ibrary, but nowadays the choice is often labor or 
nothing. We are convinced too that the effect on the 


young delinquent is beneficial. His account with the 
institution has been squared and by his own toil. ] 





FATHER GANDER TALES 


of A Golden Rule King 


by HARRIET PUTNAM 
Author of “Little Candle Bearer Verses” 


are tales Father Gander tells of the Golden 
Rule King. are told in a simple charming way that 
will delight the average small child, and help him to 
realize that this is an interesting and altogether delightful 
world in which he lives. The illustrations are quite clever 
and amusing.”’—Arkansas Methodist. 


Illustrated by Katherine Pyle 
From Your Bookstore $1.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


“These 


Boston 





UDY PUBLG CO 


3323 MICHIGAN BLVD.,CcCHICAGC 


BOOKS BY WILL JUDY 
Training the Dog 
Principles of Dog Breeding 
The Chow Chow’. 
A Soldier’s Diary 
Men and ‘vhings (Essays) ....... 





LIBRARIANS 


SUPPLIED 
Notify us of any 
vacancies on your 
library staff. This 
service free. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 


LIBRARIANS 
WANTED 
Enroll with us. We 
good 


have some 


positions available. 





THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, wo Italian, Russian, etc. 
For If Instruction. 


Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 
M. D. BERLITZ 


30 W. 34th St., just west of Empire State Bidg. 
New York 























